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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW JACK TOOK TO HIS HEELS. 


> N a moment all was still in the kitchen; then, after a 
™ brief silence, Peternot began to pray, in a low, solemn 
tone of voice. Jack, waiting and listening in his corner, 
was dismayed at this, remembering what Hank had just 

+ said of the old man’s prayers. 

. “That’s no praying!” thought he. “I shall never 
dare stir, unless he puts in, and makes more noise. Is 
that the best he can do, I wonder?” 

Peternot soon showed that he could do better, his voice 
rising as he proceeded in a manner that greatly encour- 
aged Jack, who now slipped from his corner in order to 
make an observation. 

Venturing to peep in at the open door, he saw the squire 
and his wife and. nephew all kneeling before their chairs 
in the kitchen, with their backs toward him. That he con- 

@ sidered a fortunate circumstance: they would not see him 
"7 if he closed. the door. 

“But if I shut it,” he reflected, “ I shall be in the dark, 
and I may stumble over a chair! I'll take the money to 
the window, and get everything ready first, — see just what 

I must do, pe how to do it; then I'll shut it.” 
He drew the bag from the corner, lifted it by its long, loose end, and 
carried it across the room, casting one more glance at the kneeling group 
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as he passed the door. Then, having set the bag down under the window, 
he carefully felt for the fastenings, and found the usual spring in one side 
of the sash. This he pressed with his thumb, and ascertained that the win- 
dow would easily come open. All being ready, he stepped back, closed the 
door softly, without daring to latch it, however, and returned to put his plan 
into execution. 

Pressing the window-spring, he raised the sash, and found himself at 
once in communication with Hank and Cub on the outside. 

“ Now, hand it out!” said Hank. 

“Wait! a little higher!” replied Jack, still pushing up the sash. Unfor- 
tunately, it stuck in the frame, and as he still kept his thumb on the spring 
to prevent its snapping with a noise when it reached a notch, he could not 
tell when it was fast. “ Now, hold it!” he said, and stooped to take up the 
bag. Both Cub and Hank had hold of the sash; but as it appeared to be 
firm in its place, both let go of it in order to seize the treasure ; and so it 
chanced that, between them and Jack, down came the window with a loud 
clatter and a rattling of glass, broken by Cub’s unlucky fingers in a fruitless 
attempt to prevent the accident. 

Frightened by the noise, which he knew would alarm the household, 
Jack instantly threw up the sash again, tumbled out the bag, and was. tum- 
bling himself out, when the squire rushed into the room. The fugitive 
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scrambled head foremost through the narrow opening, and had nearly 
escaped, when Peternot with a firm grip seized him by the legs. 

“Byron! Wife!” roared the squire within the room. “Light!” 

“Boys! help!” screamed Jack, hanging head downwards on the outside, 
and kicking violently with the captured members. 

With one hand he laid hold of the lilac-bush. Hank, returning to his 
assistance, caught him by the shoulder; while at the same time Byron 
Dinks relieved his uncle by grasping one of the unlucky legs. Hank pulled 
on the outside ; uncle and nephew pulled on the inside ; and for a moment 
it seemed to Jack that he must certainly break in two, if the struggle con- 
tinued. It lasted but three or four seconds, and was over by the time Mrs. 
Peternot came with the candle. Jack succeeded first in freeing the foot 
held by the nephew, and then made such vigorous use of it that he quickly 
brought off the other. He fell to the ground, and scrambled away behind 
the bushes ; while Peternot, shouting, “ Thieves! robbers!” turned to the 
door, and rushed out of the house in pursuit. 

Jack heard the shout, and the opening of the door, and presently the 
ominous sound of heavy feet coming after him! He had lost sight of Hank 
when he fell; and now he had not the faintest idea which way his compan- 
ions had: fled. Had he paused to observe and listen, he might perhaps 
have heard their retreating footsteps, or caught sight of their gliding forms 
in the darkness; but the tall form treading close at his heels left him no 
time for consideration. He went plunging blindly over the wall, and heard 
the stones rattle again as’his pursuer came plunging after him. 

The moon had not yet risen, and objects below the horizon were scarcely 
visible, — an unfortunate circumstance for Jack, whose bare feet suffered 
in this mad race over the rough ground. Heedless of his hurts, however, 
he sped on, not in the direction of his own home, but of Aunt Patsy’s 
house; while hud, thud / came the footsteps behind him, nearer and near- 
er, he fancied. ‘Two or three times he turned his head, and there was the 
dim shape striding upon his heels, with a hand outstretched to grasp him, 
he more: than once imagined. Never before would he have believed that 
the old man could run so! 

This strange race was brought to a ludicrous close by a rock which lay 
in Jack’s way, as he was making for Aunt Patsy’s woods. He ‘tripped over 
it, and fell headlong ; and over him fell his pursuer, —a sprawling heap. 

“Hang it!” said the latter, “you come pooty nigh breakin’ my neck!” 
And he lay on the ground laughing, while Jack sprang to his feet. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOW THE HEELS WENT HOME WITHOUT SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


“THAT you, Hank?” 
“Yes! Didn’t you know me? What in time made you leg it so? I 
could n’t hardly keep up with you!” 
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“I took’you for old Peternot!” said the excited Jack. “I thought you 
got off ahead of me,” 

Upon that Hank laughed again. “I knew the squire would come out ; 
I hid by the quince-bushes till he showed himself, and then rushed out 
before him.” 

“ What was that for?” 

“ To lead him a wild-goose chase, while Cub and Tug got away with the 
money.” 

“ Where are they?’ demanded the anxious Jack. 

“Out of his reach,— that’s all I know. He didn’t foller us but a few 
rods ; the old chap’s so lame he can’t run wuth accent. The idee of your 
takin’ me for him !” 

“Which way did they go? You know!” exclaimed Jack, who was in 
no mood for laughing at this odd mistake. 

“ Mebby we shall fall in with ’em, crossin’ the pastur’,” said Hank. “Ye 
need n’t be alarmed about your money, if we don’t. That’ll be safe. Better 
keep that hid somewheres, till you’re ready to dispose on’t; for there’s 
no knowin’ what the old man may do. Leave that to me an’ Cub; I ’ll look 
out for your interest.” 

“Tug has got my hat and shoes!” said Jack, in sore perplexity. 

“ He ’ll keep ’em safe,” replied Hank. “ Need-n’t worry.” 

“* My stockings!” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Has he got them too?” 

“No; I wish he had!” For now it occurred to him that the stockings, 
which he certainly had on his feet before he jumped from the window, must 
have come off in his captors’ hands when he made his escape ! 

“No matter; money is all right ; we can afford to lose a pair of stockin’s 
or two,” was Hank’s consolatory remark. 

He failed, however, to impress this cheerful view of the matter upon Jack, 
who, bareheaded, barefoot, uncertain that he should ever see his’ money 
again, felt anything but happy over the success of his rash attempt. 

Hearing a low whistle not far off, Hank said, “ That’s them!” and whis- 
tled in response. “One on ’em, anyhow,” as a single figure was seen ap- 
proaching. “Tug?” 

“Hullo!” said Tug. “Where’s Cub?” 

“ Ain’t he with you?” said Hank. “I told ye to keep together!” 

“I thought we’d better scatter, when the old man and the Dinks feller 
come after us ; one on ’em—I don’t know which ’t was — chased me ’bout 
a quarter of a mile.” 

“Where are my shoes?” said Jack. 

“ Your shoes ?” echoed Tug. 

“Yes! and my hat?” 

“Your hat ?” 

“Yes! what have you done with ’em?” cried Jack, choking with impa- 
tience and anger. 

“O, to be sure! I believe I put ’em on the ground under the lilac-bush ; 
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you was so long in the room, I got tired of holdin’ on "em; and darned if I 
did n’t forgit all about ’em !” 

Jack was incensed at this negligence. “That ’s the way you help a fellow, 
is it?” 

“ Did n’t we help you?” said Hank. “You would n’t have got away at 
all if it had n’t been for me.” 

“You!” retorted Jack; “if you had only caught me at first, when I was 
getting out of the window, I should n’t have had any trouble! But you 
waited till the old man got hold of me; and now I’ve lost hat and shoes 
and stockings and money!” 

Hank answered indignantly, “ Won’t you believe me when I tell you your 
money is all right? You sha’n’t be robbed of a dollar. I’m sorry about 
the stockin’s ; but your hat and shoes you can find, I suppose, jest where 
Tug left ’em.” 

“If Tug will go with me!” 

“What’s the use of two goin’?” said Tug. “Well be lookin’ for Cub, 
and meet you at the corner of the woods.” To this Hank agreed. 

Seeing there was nothing else to be done, Jack ran back across the pas- 
ture to Peternot’s garden, and was creeping up behind the quince-trees, 
when he heard a voice, and saw a ‘glimmer of light approaching around the 
corner of the house. Then appeared Squire Peternot, carrying a lantern, 
followed by his nephew Byron, armed with a heavy club. They were looking 
along the ground and beating the shrubbery. Jack didn’t know whether 
to run away, or lie flat on the grass. While he was hesitating, he heard 
the old man say, “’T was robbery, downright robbery! House-breakin’, — 
a clear case! The rogues have got off with their booty, but this ain’t the 
last on ’t, they ’ll find ! ” 

“State-prison job,” replied the nephew, “if I know anything about law. 
The fact that a piece of property is in litigation don’t justify one claimant 
in entering burglariously the premises of another claimant and stealing said 
piece of property.” 

“T°ll have out a s’arch-warrant,” Peternot declared, “and seize that coin 
wherever it can be found. If the deacon’s boys are mixed up in’t, they ’ll 
find it’s a sorry business ! ” 

Jack grew faint at heart, as he watched and listened. The men with the 
lantern and club passed the window through which he had escaped, and 
paused for a minute or more to examine the ground all about the lilac-bush. 
They found footprints, but he heard nothing about either hat or shoes. 
They then passed on, and the door closed behind them as they entered the 
house. 

Troubled with heavy misgivings, feeling that he would give almost any- 
thing to be well out of this scrape, Jack rose and slunk away, without at- 
tempting to solve the mystery of the hat and shoes. He was no longer so 
anxious as he had been to get the money once more into his possession ; 
and finding Hank and Tug faithful to their appointment, he said to them, 
“When you find Cub, hide the money, and keep it till you hear from me.” 
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And he told them of the threatened search-warrant, 

Hank swore fidelity to Jack’s interest; and ‘the wretched boy, — never 
more wretched. in. mind, in all his checkered, life; than at that hour, — 
parting from the brothers on the border of the woods, hurried home, and 
reached Deacon Chatford’s house just as the moon was appearing above 
the eastern clouds. The windows were dark; the folks had all gone to 
bed, leaving the kitchen door unfastened for him. He entered softly ; but 
as he was going up to his room, the voice of Mrs. Chatford called to him, 
“That you, Jack ?)” 

““ Yes *m.” 

“‘ What made you so late?” 

“TI didn’t think it was so late,” replied Jack; “I’m sorry if I’ve kept 
you awake.” 

“ Never mind, if you have come home all right. It was thoughtful in you 
to take off your shoes. I wasn’tasleep; I couldn’t help feeling anxious 
about you.” 

How kind, how good she was! Jack, filled with a sense of guilt and 
dread, longed to go to her bedside and relieve his burdened heart by con- 
fessing what he had done. But just then the deacon spoke, in the impa- 
tient tone of one whose sleep had been disturbed; “ Did you bolt the 
door?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, get quiet as soon as you:'can. I want to sleep.” 


And Jack went on up the dark stairway to his lonely bed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HOW JACK WAS INVITED TO RIDE. 


JACK was up very early the next, morning; and having put fresh stock- 
ings and a pair of old shoes on his scratched and bruised feet, he went out, 
determined at the first opportunity.to tell Mr. Chatford:all that had occurred, 
and ask his advice. 

It was a little after daybreak. Mrs. Pipkin was making a fire as he went 
through the kitchen ; she guessed the deacon was n’t stirring yet. Jack took 
the milkpails and went into the barn-yard. The cows got up, one after 
another, stretched themselves, flirted their tails, and: waited to be milked. 
He placed his stool beside one of them; and there he sat milking in the 
cool of the morning, — keeping all the while an anxious lookout for the 
deacon, — when the large front gate rattled, and he saw a man trying to 
unfasten it 

“ Lift it up a little,” said Jack. 

“O,I see!” The man came into the yard; and Jack recognized one of 
the farmers of the neighborhood, named Sellick, rather popular among the 
boys as a joker and story-teller. “Did n’t know! you had a new way of 
fastening your gates over here!” And he laughed, as he did at almost 
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everything he said, drawing his upper lip up. to his nose, and surrounding 
his little gray eyes with merry wrinkles, ‘ Where’s the deacon, sonny?” 

“ My name ain’t Sonny,” replied Jack. 

Sellick laughed at that too. ‘You remind me of Mose Chatford. Mose 
has got a little dry wit about him, sometimes. When I fust moved into 
the place, he was about twelve year old; and one day he had his cousin, 
Syd Chatford, making him a visit, — older ’n he was, but a little bit of a chap ; 
you know little Syd. I had seen Mose, but I had n’t seen Syd before ; and 
noticing a kind of family resemblance between ’em, I said, ‘ Mose, is that 
one of your boys?’ meaning his folks’s, of course. But the little rascal 
stretches himself up, — pompous as could be, grave as a judge, —‘ No, I 
ain’t a man of;a family!’ says he, and walks on. Sassy, his daddy said, 
when I told him on’t; but I joke the boys, and I’m willing they should 
joke me. Where’s the deacon? Ill ask you agin, and leave off the 
sonny.” 

Jack thought the deacon had n’t got out yet. 

“That. never’ll do, never’ll do! Bad example, deacon! Airly bird 
ketches the worm. I shall have to give him a talking to, Fie, fie, deacon! . 
Where’s Pip, Mr. Pip, Mr. Pipkin, Mr. Philander P. Pipkin, Esquire?” 
the merry man rattled away. “I’m particular to give all the names I’ve 
heard him called by, so as to get an answer out of you the fust time.” 

“T rather think you ’Il find him in the barn,” said Jack. 

“You think wrong this time. I know I sha’ n’t find him in the barn. . Do 
you know why?” said the merry man, with his upper lip at his nose. “ Be- 
cause I sha’n’t go to the barn and look. Is that a good reason? How 
long before you ‘ll be through milking ?” 

“T don’t know; not very soon, unless somebody comes and helps me,” 
Jack replied. 

“S’pose I help you. I can milk. I’m an old hand at it. Never shall 
forgit my fust trial, though! Visiting my uncle — Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clo’es on —he told me to look out; but I was a little smarter ’n anybody 
else in the world, them days: I could milk! So I took holt— both hands — 
milked one stream into my vest-pocket and t’ other into my eye, and quit. 
Thought that would do for a fust lesson.” 

“T don’t know why you should help me milk,” said Jack, as Sellick was 
getting a pail and stool. 

“°T will keep me out of mischief, while I’m waiting. Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do. Which cow kicks? I don’t want any- 
thing to do with a kicking cow. I used to have one, a fust-class kicker. 
Hit me once ; thought the lightning had struck the haystack! I tried tying: 
her leg. Tied it to an old sleigh under the shed ; she kicked that to pieces. 
Tied it to the sill of the barn ; and by George! she started to kick the barn 
down. Tied it then to an old grin’stone lying in the yard; and at the fust 
kick she sent it like a pebble from a sling right over the kitchen chimbly, 
quarter,of.a mile at least; fell into Welby’s bog ; sunk so deep I ’ve never 
thought ’t would pay to fish it out.” 
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“ What did you do with her then?” Jack asked, trying to forget his troub- 
les in listening to this nonsense. 

“What could I do but kill her? One pail she kicked over full of milk, 
we never saw or heard of ag’in; but Dyer’s folks, live over on the North 
Road, about a mile off, said they had quite a little shower of milk at their 
house that morning, — wondered where it come from. I had a pair of boots 
made out of her hide; but I never could wear ’em. I was always kicking 
somebody, and gitting hauled up for ’sault ’n’ battery.” 

Mr. Chatford now came into the yard, and saw with surprise his neighbor 
Sellick milking one of his cows. 

“ Have n’t you any milking to do at home, Sellick ?” 

“Yes, but the boys can do that. I’ve invited Jack here to go and ride 
with me; and I thought I would help him a little about his chores fust.” 

“Go and ride? I have n’t heard anything about it!” said Jack. 

“Did n’t I mention it? Wal, that was an oversight! ” 

“I thought you had come to see Mr. Chatford. You asked for him.” 

“Did I? Mebby I wanted to ask him if he was willing you should go, — 
we must keep the right side o’ the deacon! I left my wagon at the fence 
below here ; did n’t take it along to the gate, thinking Squire Peternot might 
want to hitch there.” 

Jack turned pale. But the deacon said, “ What nonsense are you up to 
now, Sellick ?” 

“What! do you call it nonsense for a neighbor to come and take your 
boy to ride? Here, Phin, come and finish this cow; she’s done, all but 
stripping. I would n’t begin another, Jack. We must be starting.” 

“Squire Peternot ’s at the house, wants to see ye,” said Phin to his father. 

“ Come, has he?” laughed Sellick. “I felt sure he would want to hitch 
to that post! Wal, Jack! me an’ you’s got to go over to the Basin with 
the squire, on business. I’m a constable, you know. Did n’t think of that, 
did ye? Strip her clean, Phin ; it dries up a cow like Sancho, to leave a 
little milk in her bag.” 

“Sellick !” cried the deacon, while Jack stood white and dumb with con- 
sternation, “ what ’s the meaning of this ?” 

“TI ve a writ for the boy’s arrest,” replied Sellick. “ Sorry for it. A little 
diffikilty between him and the squire. Nice man, the squire! As it’s on 
his own complaint, he thought it more properer that the’ boy should be 
taken before some other justice ;— a very nice man, Peternot! Him and 
his nephew is going over to the Basin with us, — witnesses in the case, — 
before Judge Garty. You should n’t have picked a quarrel with the old man, 
‘my son, — nice man !” 

“ Come, Sellick !” cried the deacon, impatiently. “No more joking. 1 
can’t believe Peternot has taken any such step; there ’s no ground for it ! 
Why, he’s the party at fault, if anybody! What’s the charge?” . 

“ Breaking a winder, I believe,” replied Sellick, winking at Jack. “ Mis’ 
Peternot thought a good deal of that winder. ‘Nice old lady, Mis’ Peter- 
not!” A 
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“ Jack ! have you been smashing their windows ?” 

“No!” faltered Jack. 

And before he could catch his breath, to enter into explanations, the 
deacon exclaimed, indignantly, “ Where is the squire?. Ill see what he 
means by following up the boy in this way!” And he strode towards the 
house, more angry than Jack had ever seen him before. 

Sellick followed with Jack ; and Phin went last, looking strangely excited, 
if not delighted, and calling to Mr. Pipkin at the barn, “ Hurrah, Pip! come 
and see the fun !” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
HOW THE SHOES AND STOCKINGS CAME HOME. 


Mrs. CHATFORD met her husband at the door, her kind face full of moth- 
erly solicitude. “Do tell me, what is the matter! He is in the sitting- 
room. O Jack! I hope you have n’t been getting into any serious trouble.” 

They found the squire sitting stiffly in a straight-backed chair, with his 
horn-headed cane between his knees, and his hat and an odd-looking bundle 
on the floor beside him. 

“What is all this about, squire?” the deacon demanded, as poor Jack 
was brought in, face to face with his grim accuser. “Haven’t you got 
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through persecuting this boy? I felt that your treatment of him yesterday 
was wholly unwarrantable, — tyrannical and unjust ; and though I thought 
a little differently of it, after my talk with your nephew last night, still I am 
not satisfied, and I sha’ n’t be, till you have done the right thing. That he 
said you would do ; but this don’t look like it. What great crime has Jack 
committed, that you should send an officer of the law after him ?” 

“ You know nothing of what you are sayin’!” replied Peternot. “If you 
stan’ up for the boy arter I’ve made my statements, you’re not the man I 
take you for. I believe you to be a respecter of the laws, and no friend of 
rascality. If you don’t believe what I say, there’s my nephew out there 
in the wagon, ready to corroborate; and if you won’t credit our words, 
peradventur’ you’ll be convinced by this.” 

He took up the odd-looking bundle from the floor, untied the corners of 
the coarse plaid handkerchief that enclosed it, and took out a pair of stock- 
ings, which he held up and shook before the eyes of the wondering group. 

“Do ye know them stockin’s, Mis’ Chatford ?” 

“Why — sure — they — they are Jack’s stockings!” said the good woman, 
sadly puzzled to know how they had come into Peternot’s possession. 

“ And them shoes, — does anybody recognize ’em ?” 

“ They ’re Jack’s shoes!” exclaimed Phin, having taken a near view, — 
“his Sunday pair!” 

“ Now for this hat,” said the squire, holding it up on the end of his cane, 
“whose hat is it? Anybody know the hat?” 

“TI believe that and the other things all belong to Jack,” said the deacon. 
“What is the mystery? Come to the point at once! Jack, what is it? 
Why don’t you speak? Have you lost your tongue ?” 

The evidence against him appeared so overwhelming, and he really seemed 
to himself so guilty, not because he had taken the money, but because 
he had made use of such means and such companions in accomplishing his 
object, —that poor Jack could not yet utter an intelligible word in self- 
defence. He was faltering out some weak denial or excuse, when Peternot 
interrupted him : — 

“If this ain’t enough, pull off the shoes he has on and look at his feet. 
If you don’t find some marks of rough treatment about the-ankles, I miss 
my calkelation.” Sellick placed the culprit in a chair, and began to take 
off his shoes. 

“The mystery is no mystery, Neighbor Chatford,” the squire went on. 
“My house was broke into and robbed last night. . I ketched one of the 
thieves by the heels as he was jumpin’ from the winder, and these stockin’s 
come off in my hands, as he got away; which he did by the help of his 
accomplices, though not till his feet and shins got some hard rubs on the 
winder-sill, as ye can see there now!” — Sellick at that moment holding 
up one of Jack’s legs, variegated with black-and-blue marks and bloody 
scratches, to the view of his horrified friends. 

“I found the hat and shoes under the-Winder, when I run out arter the 
burglars. I looked ag’in with a lantern, and found tracks too big for the 
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shoes, showing he had older confederates. He had two or three with him, 
at least. I’m glad to learn that Moses is away, so he could n’t ’a’ been one 
on ’em; and Phineas, his mother tells me, was in bed by eight o’clock.” 

“Jack!” said the deacon, fixing a terrible look on.the boy. 

“TI have n’t robbed his house!” Jack broke forth, vehemently. “I only 
took what was my own. I took the money, which he had robbed me of 
before !” 

“ Broke into his house for it!” 

“T got in.” 

“Who helped you ?” 

“TI can’t tell. It would n’t be fair for me to tell.” 

“ Where is the money?” demanded the squire. 

“T can’t tell that, either. It was my money, and I took it. And I did 
only what your nephew, who knows so much about the law, advised me to 
do, and what Mr. Chatford himself said I would have a right to do.” 

The deacon, who was inclined to condemn the boy’s fault all the more 
severely because he had taken his part before, regarded him with stern 
astonishment and. displeasure. 

“ Did I ever say you would have a right to go to housebreaking, to get 
possession of what you claimed ? — Don’t think, squire, that I fora moment 
encouraged the boy to any such course. I didn’t approve your course, I 
tell you frankly. I thought you ought to have used different means for 
carrying your point. But I don’t uphold him. I told him expressly and 
repeatedly to let the matter drop until this morning, when I would see you 
about it.” 

“You said I would be justified in taking the money wherever I could lay 
hands on it!” cried Jack, now fully roused to speak in his own behalf. 

“Boy! Jack!” replied the deacon, regarding him with a look of mingled 
amazement, griet, and stern reprobation. ‘Take care what you say! Don’t 
make the matter worse by lying about it.” 

“You said so—to—to Mrs. Pipkin!” said Jack, trying to. remember 
what he seemed to be trying to invent. 

“Did I say anything of the kind to you? Give the boy the benefit of 
it, if I did?’ said the deacon, turning to Mrs. Pipkin. 

“TI didn’t hear you,” replied that lady, precisely. “You didn’t say as 
much as I hoped you would say; for you knew I had n’t words to express 
my opinion of Squire Peternot’s conduct.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Pipkin, in a low but earnest voice, from the kitchen 
door. “I’m glad you said that!” 

“And I shall say more, before the matter is settled!” said Mrs. Pipkin, 
compressing her thin lips. ‘For a man like Squire Peternot to come over 
here, and have Jack taken up for carrying off the money, no matter how 
he got it, isa sin anda shame! One of the richest farmers.in town, and a 
member of the church! I believe you’d follow a penny rolling. down hill 
to the very edge of Tophet, and burn your fingers getting it out!” 

“Good agin, by hokey!” said Mr. Pipkin, at the door. 
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“Silence!” said the deacon, authoritatively. “Abuse is no argument. 
I’m trying to find out what I really said to give Jack encouragement in his 
iniquity, or to expose his lying.” 

“ Perhaps it was what Mrs. Pipkin said ; he may have got it turned about 
a little,” said Mrs. Chatford, anxiously trying to shield the miserable culprit. 

“ No, it was n’t!” Jack maintained stoutly. “He said it. I didn’t hear 
him, but Phin did ; Phin came out when I was milking and told me.” 

All eyes were now turned upon Phin ; and—either because he had inten- 
tionally deceived Jack, or because, which is more probable, having con- 
founded what Mrs. Pipkin said with what his father said, he was afraid to 
confess the blunder and assume his share of the responsibility — that treach- 
erous-hearted youngster put on an air of outraged innocence, and exclaimed 
loudly, “ O, I never said sucha thing! 1 never: said a word to him about 
it! Hope to die this minute if I did!” 

“You did! you know you did!” And Jack, driven to desperation, ad- 
vanced, shaking his fist at Phin, and passionately accusing him of falsehood. 

“ That will do,” said Deacon Chatford. “I’ve nothing more to say. His 
trying to get out of the scrape by lying, and shifting the blame first on to 
me and then on to somebody élse, seems to me worse than the thing itself. 
He must take the consequences ! ” 

}. T. Trowbridge. 


LITTLE HEROES. 


se 
BLACKLOCK, FRESNEL, AND BERANGER. 


H ERE is a story of one who grappled bravely with the greatest physical 
disability, blindness, and, with the help of loving friends, became 
famous as the blind poet Blacklock. 

An English mason named Blacklock, who I must acknowledge had some 
education, but who was not the less a simple worker with the trowel, had 
a son whom the small-pox had deprived of sight when only six months 
old. This misfortune made the tenderness of the father very great for a 
child who seemed to have so sad a destiny. As soon as the poor little 
blind boy was of an age to understand, the mason, with the aid of some 
devoted friends, sought every means to cultivate his dawning intelligence. 
These means were conversations, stories which were increased in length 
and interest as the child was able to hear them, and which he pondered 
over in the darkness in which he was obliged to live. He could not go to 
school, but the little children of the neighborhood, his playfellows, came 
each evening to repeat to him the lessons that their master had given them 
during the day. Turn by turn each one read to him, history, stories, passages 
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The Blind Boy and his Friends. 


from poems, everything in short; but in spite of all the love which sur- 
rounded him, and of all the care which was taken to distract him, the blind 
boy was necessarily often alone, with no one near to converse with or read 
to him. 

It came into his head one day when he was about twelve years old, 
to put into verse one of the stories which had been told to him. This 
essay could not be other than very imperfect, for the child was ignorant of 
the laws of poetic language. Soon, however, the father himself learned 
these laws, in order to teach them to his son, and two years later the blind 
poet published a collection of poems which opened for him a way to celeb- 
rity. To this work succeeded several others, and the name and works of 
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Thomas Blacklock, who died in 1791, are yet well known and much appre- 
ciated in England. 

The first lighthouse was built about fifty years after the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, upon the island of Pharos, which is situated at the entrance 
of the port of Alexandria in Egypt. From that time to this, science has 
gone on increasing the strength and penetrative power of the light. The 
greatest progress has been realized by the invention of a system of lenses, 
scientifically arranged, so as to throw out the greatest possible amount of 
light to the farthest possible distance. The first idea of this was due to 
Buffon, but it was carried to perfection by another Frenchman, Jean Augus- 
tin Fresnel, — whose name has been given to it, and been rendered famous 
by it, —the far seen “ Fresnel light” being now in use in the best light- 
houses all over the world. 

Now let us go back about eighty years to the country of Normandy, and 
stop a dozen leagues from Evreux, in the little village of Broglie. It is the 
hour when the old schoolmaster, with spectacles upon his forehead and 
hands behind his back, standing at the door of his school-house, watches 
the turbulent troop confided to his care as they scatter themselves in all 
directions. The younger ones wander here and there, some marching slowly 
two by two, confiding to each other great and serious secrets; others run- 
ning and singing with all their might ; others. sauntering down the street, 
crunching some remains of biscuit or sandwich found in the bottom of their 
basket. The larger boys form a group a little way off, and appear to 
hold a council ; then, after a short deliberation, two or three of the oldest 
detach themselves from the others, and return towards the master, who 
has observed all this little manceuvre. Their comrades follow them atten- 
tively with their eyes. When they come near the teacher, the three children 
take off their hats, and the most resolute of them speaks for all. 

“ Sir,” said he, “pardon for Auguste! we all beg you to grant it!” 

“Yes,” added the others, “please excuse him; let him come out, please 
do, sir!” cried all together. _ 

“ No, boys!” replied the master, with a stern voice and an imposing air. 
“ Auguste is incorrigible, and it is necessary to make an example of him 
for the good discipline of my class.” 

“ Sir,” repeated the three scholars, “we promise you that he shall study 
well in the future.” 

“If it depended upon your word, I would willingly grant your request,” 
answered the master. “But Auguste will not fail to give the lie to this 
fine promise. I leave you to judge what one is able to expect of a child 
who, at nine years, after having received my lessons more than three years, 
is hardly able to read easily the least printed page, and cannot copy two 
lines of writing correctly. He is, I repeat, a bad subject, who is to-day the 
shame of my class, and who will be later the despair of his parents.” 

After some more pleading, the scholars finding the master obdurate, the 
whole body came forward and offered their exemptions (tickets for good 
conduct and scholarship), amounting to several hundred each. The master, 
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evidently touched by such remarkable generosity, was about to make a few 
more objections, but a chorus of entreaties cut short his words. He lifted 
his hand to impose silence, then, turning towards the interior of the building, 
he called “ Auguste ! ” 

A pale little boy appeared, who stopped near the door, and with his eyes 
lowered, more from indifference than confusion, and his hands turning 
mechanically one in the other, seemed disposed not to listen to a word of 
the sentence pronounced against him. Auguste accepted his deliverance 
as placidly as he had appeared to accept his punishment. The others were 
loud and eager in their thanks, and rushed tumultuously away, drawing in 
their midst the former captive, who, instead of mingling his cries with theirs, 
walked silently, his brow wrinkled with thought. 

“It must have been very tiresome for you, all alone in the schoolroom 
on your knees,” said one to him. 

“No,” he answered, mechanically, “I was thinking — I was trying to find 
—and I believe 1—*” Then suddenly his brow cleared, his eyes sparkled. 
“Yes! yes! thatis it! I have found it!” cried he, bounding with joy. 

“Found what?” they asked. 

“Come! come and see!” and they all ran as fast as their legs could 
carry them until they reached the edge of a‘ thick wood which bordered 
the fields. When they arrived there he told them to wait, while he went 
and brought from its hiding-place a little bundle of bits of wood, tied with 
a blade of twisted grass, which he placed upon the ground, saying, “I have 
found them all where I hid them yesterday.” When the tie was broken, 
one could see scattered in the grass several bows and a number of arrows ; 
also some-elder pop-guns. Auguste seated himself, and with a rod of hazel 
and some hemp, set to work, at the same time explaining to his eager lis- 
teners what he intended to do, which was, to give force and aim to the 
projectile from the pop-gun, thus making, in some sort, an offensive weapon 
in place of a harmless toy. His companions, on separating for the night, 
agreed with one voice, that Auguste was “a man of genius.” 

Nevertheless, the man of genius had not learned his lessons the next day, 
and was punished, and after some further trial was taken back to-his father 
by the master, who declared that he could make nothing of him. 

He was’ sent to another school, but with the same result. At the age of 
sixteen, however, we learn that he was not only received, but took high rank 
in the Polytechnic School. It is necessary to pass a severe examination 
to enter this school ; when and where did the little idle indifferent boy 
change to the studious young man, learning all things with avidity? With- 
out doubt, when some branch of human science was shown to him laden 
with tempting fruits, and, wishing to gather those fruits, he saw himself 
obliged to scale the trunk, and make way across several other branches in 
order to arrive at the coveted one. In this upward course he had tasted 
the fruits of other branches and found them agreeable ; so much so, that, 
once upon the tree, he had wished never to descend. In three years he 
left the Polytechnic School with high honors, and continued to invent and 
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Auguste’s Experiments 


discover new things, the most useful of which was the Fresnel system of 
lenses, and its application to beacon-lights. To-day, as we have said, light- 
houses are everywhere furnished with this apparatus, and all navigators 
bless the name of Jean Augustin Fresnel. 

Now, don’t think from this story that if you are a dull boy and don’t like 
to study, you will consequently be a remarkable man, for you can see that 
Fresnel had to study long and hard to become what he was. On the other 
hand, don’t be discouraged ; but keep on working against all odds, and you 
will come out victorious in the end. 

I should like before I close to tell you something about Béranger (pro- 
nounced Bay-rong-zhay), the poet of the French people, as Tennyson and 
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The old Poet and the Boy Béranger. 


Longfellow are the poets of the English and American people; poets who 
speak to our inmost hearts, touching alike both rich and poor. 

“The way to renown is hard and laborious,” as no one knew better than 
this same Béranger, who has told his own story in so charming a fashion, 
that I cannot do better than to extract from it such passages as I think will 
interest you. 

“T was born,” he says, in one of his songs, — 


“ *In Paris, full of gold and misery, 
In the year of our Lord seventeen hundred and eighty.’ 


I was brought up by my grandfather and grandmother, who, faithful to 
VOL. VIII. — NO. VI, 22 
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act their part of grandparents, indulged me in every desife, and made of 
my uncles and aunts my very humble servants. It is not their fault if I 
did not contract from them a taste for the elegant and refined. Several 
times attacked by dangerous maladies, and subject from the cradle to the 
most violent headaches, I was not sent to school till quite old, although I 
only had to go across the street. As near as I can recollect, I did not 
go more than twenty times, —I was so clever at finding pretexts for 
avoiding the disagreeable task. My grandparents, besides, knowing how 
much I disliked to go, sent me with reluctance, although they both had a 
taste for study. The love of school zever came to me. I preferred very 
much to remain without noise, in a corner, cutting paper pictures or draw- 
ing them, or making little baskets out of cherry-stones, carefully hollowed 
out and delicately carved, — little works of art, which occupied entire days 
and called forth the admiration of all my friends. I listened much and spoke 
little ; I le~rned many things, but did not learn to read. In the year 1789, 
I was sent to a school in the Faubourg St. Antoine, but I do not remember 
that I was there given a single lesson in reading or writing. However, I 
had already read ‘ La Henriade’ (of Voltaire) and a translation of ‘ La Gieru- 
salemme’ (of Tasso), presents from an uncle who wished to give me a taste 
for reading. How had I learned to read? I have never been able to render 
account of it to myself. 

“The short time which I passed in this school has left me one remem- 
brance which I take pleasure in recalling. An old man came often to visit 
his grandson, who, on account of his position as the oldest of the pupils, 
had the particular privilege of a corner of the garden ornamented with an 
arbor. I went often silently to look across the nasturtiums and sweet-peas 
at the venerable old man, whose name I had several times heard repeated 
by my comrades. It was Favart, the successful author of many pieces. I 
ask myself to-day, why in my ignorance I took pleasure in gazing at this 
old poet, whose titles or reputation I was not able to appreciate. Was it 
an instinct of my future, which attracted me towards this author of so many 
songs ? 

“Soon becoming tired of paying my modest pension, my father sent me 
to Peronne (a village near where he was born), to one of his sisters ; a widow 
without children. He sent me by stage, without previous arrangement. I 
see myself arriving with my conductress at the little inn of the Royal Sword, 
which my aunt kept, and which was all her fortune. She received me with 
hesitation, read my father’s letter which recommended me to her, and which 
said that it was impossible for him to have charge of me longer. That 
moment is with me now. My grandfather, being struck with paralysis, was 
not ad/e to keep me; my father rejected the burden. I was only nine years 
old, but I felt repulsed on all sides. What would become of me? Such 
scenes quickly mature the minds of those even who pass through but few 
of them. 

“ My aunt looked at me out of the corner of her eye, then, affected and 
moved, she clasped me in her arms, saying, with tears in her eyes, ‘ Poor, 
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abandoned child, I will be as thy mother!’ and never was promise better 
kept. 

“My aunt gave me all the advantages of education which were in her 
power, but they were comparatively few and desultory. She then put me 
in apprenticeship to a watchmaker, but about this time I was struck by 
lightning ; and upon my recovery from the stroke I suffered so much with 
my eyes, that I had to give up watchmaking, and was sent to learn a jewel 
ler’s trade. Here I had a poor master, who taught me little or nothing. 

“From this establishment I went as errand-boy to a notary, an excellent 
man, who sent me to the printing-office of Mr. Lainez, where I remained 
two years. The younger Lainez, a little older than myself, became my 
friend, and tried to teach me the principles of our language, but accom- 
plished little more than to initiate me in the rules of versification. I cannot 
say that he gave me the taste, for I had had that for a long time. 

“ At twelve years, incapable of divining that verse was submitted to any 
rules whatever, I traced rhymed lines, good, bad, and indifferent, but of the 
same length, thanks to two pencil lines drawn from top to bottom of the 
paper, and I believed that I made in this manner verses as regular as those 
of Racine.” 

About this time his father recalled him to Paris, having need of his help 
in some financial operations which succeeded badly; then he established a 
reading-room, the desk of which was confided to the care of the son. This 
occupation left him much leisure of mind, which the young man employed 
in making rhymes. But he was then only eighteen, and he was thirty-three 
years old when his name became famous. How many attempts he must 
have made during these fifteen years, — satires, comedies, vaudevilles, 
poems, historical works, essays of every kind; but of it all nothing or 
nearly nothing remains. He became finally copying clerk in the bureau of 
the university, an employment purely mechanical, which he kept until the 
time when the success of his songs brought him a new means of existence. 

After having seen what poor instruction this man received, who wrote 
“nothing but songs,” one would expect to find in his works only beauties 
due to the force of a natural genius, such as lively and joyous thoughts, 
clothed with ornaments pleasing but futile; on the contrary, never was 
there a writer who knew better the secrets of the power and the charm of 
the French language. This man, who could never learn Latin by heart, so 
that at his first communion the curé was obliged to let him say his prayers 
in French, has been compared with Horace, one of the best poets of ancient 
Rome. 

Ah, boys! it takes more courage, to my mind, to keep a hopeful heart 
and struggle bravely on to the end in view, with such discouragements as 
Béranger and Cortona had, than to stand up and fight forty pitched battles. 
And when it has been dinned into your ears ever since you could remember 
that you were dull and stupid and could n’t learn anything, as in the case 
of Fresnel, and you have come gradually to believe it yourself, it is the 


hardest fight of all to conquer that belief. 
Mary Carleton. 
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THE DOLLS’ CONVENTION. 


AY, have you been to the Dolls’ Convention? 
No! then at once it is my intention 
A few of the startling facts to mention, 
That kept all Dolldom in fierce contention ; — 
These are the notes of a special reporter, 
Taken in short-hand, — they could n’t be shorter. 


Some of the handsomest dolls in the city 
Answered the call of the “working committee.” 
Was n’t it fun when the toddlekins met! 

O, but they came in a terrible pet! 

Dolls in merino, and moire-antique, 

Dolls that were dumb, and dolls that could speak, 
And dolls that could only just manage to squeak; 
Single dolls, married dolls, all sorts and ages, 
Fluttered like birds that had just left their cages. 
One “stuck-up” doll, by her servant attended, 
Made the remark that the weather was splendid; 
This being said with her nose to the sky, 

No one felt anxious to make a reply. 

Two crying dolls, whose eyes were still red, 

For fear of disturbance were sent up to bed. 


Up rose a dolly —some said double-jointed — 

And moved that a Speaker at once be appointed 
After a general squabble and flutter, — 

Ten, all at once, trying something to utter, — 

One little lady with long flaxen hair, 

Amid great excitement, was led to the chair. 

Hand on her spencer, she spoke of the honor 
Which those who were present had thus cast upon her, 
And so on at random ; the very same capers 

Of speech you have read in the daily papers. 

Every one present then had opportunity 

To say “what was what,” with the utmost impunity. 


Speech of a member ; — her face was of wax ; 

By her wardrobe, she paid a superb income-tax. 

She said, she had suffered with grief and vexation, 

To see the dismay “boys” had brought on the nation; 
They seemed to delight in their grim dissipation ; 
Their victims were dolls of every station. 
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There wasn’t a day, and there wasn’t a night, 

That her eyes didn’t open and shut with affright; 

For, not contented with snipping her toes off, 

A tyrant in short-clothes had melted her nose off ; 

Though she tried hard to put a good face on the matter, 
Grief had melted her down, — she had been so much fatter. 


A lady from Paris was next on the floor, 

Her train was some twenty-five inches or more. 

She said that abroad she found nothing to vex her, 

Or ruffle her mind; no boys to perplex her; 

They honored the delicate creatures of Dolldom 

Whose grace and deportment and beauty appalled ’em; 
But since her return she daily expected 

To call the police in to keep her protected. 

She never had dared to put half her bows on her 

For fear some sly rogue would tear off the clothes on her. 
The bellows kept heaving just here where her -corset is, 
To find throughout “boyland” such frightful atrocities. 


Another got up who appeared sadly mussed. 
She said she was only a poor doll of dust, 
But recently she had received such a shaking, 


Her bones even then were most fearfully aching ; — 
A doll plump with sawdust held out rare inducements 
To boys who were fond of “cutting” amusements. 


A China doll said that her heart was ’most broken 

To hear the complaints which her sisters had spoken ; — 
That, as for herself, she had a small daughter, — 

She wished these remarks to be heard by reporter ; — 
She once laid her offspring to sleep in its cradle, 

When down came a fiend with a poker or ladle, 

And struck at her darling, so hard it was odd he 

Had not cut her “sugar-plums ”,head from its body. 

She thought they were shocking, these barbarous ways, — 
And China dolls, too, being so hard to raise! 


A rag doll remarked that her case was still harder: 

Her home was a shelf in the kitchen or larder; 

She had n’t been blessed with the lot of some dolls 

Who were tricked out with laces and such fol-de-rols ; 

She was trampled and sat on from Monday till Monday, 

Her dress never changed, not even on Sunday; 

Not to speak of small frights that were scarce worth repeating, 
When the rats held a “ratification meeting.” 





Wondering Tom. 


A fine walking doll caught the eye of the Speaker. 

She said that her voice always went for the weaker ; 
She ’d vote for the total destruction of all boys ; 

She shuddered in sight of fat, lean, short, and tall boys, 
Especially, too, at the whole race of small boys. 

They pinched her arm in the door, with a slam; 

They dipped her legs in the raspberry jam ; 

She wondered how, she assured her beholders, 

She kept her head sewed on her shoulders. 


A paper doll rose, but was soon called to order, 
They had n’t a‘moment, they said, to-afford her. 


This: was the least of their grave resolutions : 

“To banish forever those. base ‘ institutions,’ 

The ‘boys,’ who are known as our natural foes: 

They ’d better take care how they tread on our toes! 
They even deny us the rights of a cat, 

And now we ’ll endure them no longer, — that’s flat!” 


Tattle and tea soon followed in turn, 
Then somebody moved that the meeting “adjourn.” 
) George Cooper. 


CTRGORVOOD D> 


WONDERING TOM. 
: PART L 


Prin long ago, in a great city whose name is forgotten, situated on a 
river that ran dry in the days of Cinderella, there lived a certain boy, 
the only son of a poor widow. ‘He had such a fine form and pleasant face 
that one day, as he loitered on his mother’s doorstep, the king stopped in 
the street to look at him. 

“ Who is that boy ?” asked his Majesty of his Prime Minister. 

This question brought the entire royal procession to a stand. 

The Prime Minister did not know, so he asked the Lord of the Ex- 
chequer. The Lord of. the Exchequer asked the High Chamberlain ; the 
High Chamberlain asked the Master of the Horse ; the Master of the Horse 
asked the Court Physician; the Court Physician asked the Royal Rat- 
catcher ; the Royal Rat-catcher asked. the Chief-Cook-and-Bottle- Washer ; 
and the Chief-Cook-and-Bottle-Washer asked a. little girl named Wisk. 
Little Wisk told him the boy’s name was Wondering Tom. 

“So, ho!” said the Chief-Cook-and-Bottle-Washer, telling the Royal 
Rat-catcher. “So, ho!” said the Royal Rat-catcher, passing on the news ; 
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and it travelled in that way until, finally, the Prime Minister, bowing low 
to the King, said, “‘ May it please your most tremendous Majesty, it’s Won- 
dering Tom.” 

“Tell him to come here!” said the King to the Prime Minister. “Tell 
him to come here!” was repeated to the next in rank ; and again his words 
travelled through the Lord of the Exchequer, the High Chamberlain, the 
Master of the Horse, the Court Physician, the Royal Rat-catcher, and the 
Chief-Cook-and-Bottle-Washer, until they reached little Wisk, who called 
out, “O Tom, the King wants to speak with you ! ” 

“With me!” exclaimed Tom, never budging ; “why?” 

“T don’t know,” returned little Wisk, “but you must go at once.” 

“ Why ?” cried Tom. 

“O Tom! Tom! they ’re going to kill you!” she cried, in an agony. 

“ Wuy ?” screamed Tom, staring in the wildest astonishment. 

Surely enough, the Master of Ceremonies had ordered forth an execu- 
tioner with a bow-string. In that city any man, woman, or child who dis- 
regarded the King’s slightest wish was instantly put to death. 

The man approached Tom. Another second, and the bow-string would 
have done its work ; but the King held up his royal hand in token of pardon, 
and beckoned Tom to draw near. 

“ What ever in all this world can his Majesty want with me!” pondered 
the bewildered boy, moving very slowly toward the monarch. 

“Well, sir!” said his Majesty, scowling. “So you are here at last! Why 
do they call you Wondering Tom?” 

“ME, your Majesty!” faltered Tom. “ I—I—don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? (Most remarkable boy, this!) And what were you 
doing, sir, when we sent for you?” 

* Nothing, your Majesty. I was only wondering whether —” 

“Ah, I see. You take your life out in wondering. A fine, strong fellow 
like you has no right to be idling in his mother’s door-way. A pretty 
kingdom we should have if all our subjects were like this! You may go. — 
He has a good face,” continued the King, turning to his Prime Minister, 
“but he ’Il never amount to anything.” 

“Ah, exactly. so,” said the Prime Minister. “Exactly so,” echoed the 
Lord of the Exchequer, and “ exactly so,” sighed the Chief-Cook-and-Bot- 
tle-Washer at last, as the royal procession passed on. 

Tom heard it all. “Now, how do they know that?” he muttered, scratch- 
ing his head as he lounged back to the doorstep. “Why in the world do 
they think I ’ll never amount to anything ?” 

In the door-way he fell to thinking of little Wisk. “What a very nice 
girl she is! I wonder if she’d play with me if I asked her, —but I can’t 
ask her. I do wonder what makes me so afraid to talk to Wisk!” 

Meantime little Wisk, who lived in the next house, watched him slyly. 
“Tom!” she called out at last, swinging herself lithely round and round 
her wooden door-post, “the blackberries are ripe.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Tom, in surprise. 
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“Yes, 1 do. And, Tom, there are bushels of them in the woods just out- 
side of the city gates.” 

“Oh!” answered Tom, “I wonder if there are!” 

“I know it,” said little Wisk, decidedly, “and I’m going to get some.” 

“Dear me!” thought Tom, “I wonder if she’d like to have me go with 
her. — Wisk !” 

“ What, Tom ?” 

“O, nothing,” said the frightened fellow, suddenly changing his mind, 
“1 was only wondering whether it is n’t going to rain.” - 

“ Rain ? of course not,” laughed little Wisk, running off to join a group 
of children going toward the north city-gate ; “but even if it should rain, 
what matter?” 

“0,” thought Tom, “she’s really gone for blackberries! I wondered 
what she had that little kettle on her arm for. Pshaw! Why didn’t I tell 
her that I'd like to go too?” 

Just then his mother came to the door, clapping a wet ruffle between her 
hands. She was a clear-starcher. 

“Tom, Tom! why don’t you set about something? There’s plenty 
to do in doors and out, if you’d only think so.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tom, wondering whether he was going to have a 
scolding. 

“ But you look pale, my pet ; go and play, do. One don’t often have such 
a perfect day as this, (and such splendid drying too!) If I were you I’d 
make the most of it”; and the mother went back into her bare entry, still 
clapping the ruffle. 

“TI do wonder how I can make the most of it,” asked Tom of himself, 
over and over again, as he sauntered off. 

He didn’t dare to go toward. the north gate of the city, because he 
could n’t decide’ what he should say if he met little Wisk; so he turned 
toward the south. 

“Shall I go back, I wonder; or keep on?” thought Tom, as he found 
himself going farther from the doorstep and nearer to the great city wall, 
until at last the southern gate was reached. Following the dusty highway 
leading from the city, he came to pleasant fields. Then after wading awhile 
through the sunlit grain, he followed a shady brook and entered the wood. 

“It’s pleasant here,” he thought. “I wonder why mother does n’t live 
out in the country instead of staying in the noisy city.” 

“ Could n’t,” croaked a voice near by. 

Tom started. There was nothing but frogs and crickets around. Besides, 
as he had not spoken aloud, of course it could not be in answer to him. 
Still he wondered what in the werld the voice was, and why it sounded like 
“ could n’t.” ’ 

“It certainly did sound’so.- Maybe she could n’t, after all,” thought Tom: 
“but why could n’t she, I wonder?” 

“ No-one-to-help,” said something, as it jumped with a splash into th 
water, . reagye 
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“1 do wonder what that was!” exclaimed Tom, aloud ; “there’s nobody 
here, that’s certain. O, it must have been a toad! Queer, though, how 
very much it sounded like ‘no-one-to-help’! Poor mother! I don’t help 
her much, I know— Pshaw! what if I do love her, I’m not the least bit 
of use, for I never know what to start about doing. What in all botheration 
makes me so lazy! Heigh-ho!” and Tom threw himself upon the grass, an 
image of despair. “I sha’ n’t ever amount to anything, the King said. Now 
what did he mean by that ?” 

“Dilly, dally!” said the mysterious voice, speaking far up among the 
branches overhead. 

Tom was getting used to it. He just lifted his eyebrows a little and won- 
dered what bird that was. In a moment he found himself puzzling over the 
strange words 

“¢ Dilly, dally,’ it said, I declare. Odear! It’s too bad to have to hear 
such things all the time. And then, there’s the King’s ugly speech ; a fellow 
ain’t a-going to stand everything !” 

He was crying at last. Yes, his tears were dropping one by one upon 
the green turf. He rested upon his elbows, holding his face between his 
hands; and although he felt very wretched, he could n’t help wondering 
whether the grass in his shadow would n’t think it was night and that his 
tears were the dew falling. 

Suddenly his hat, which had tumbled from his head and now lay near 
him, began to twitch strangely. 

“Pshaw!” sobbed Tom, “what’s coming now, I wonder ?” 

“lI am,” said a piping voice. 
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“Where are you ?” he asked, trembling. 

“Here. Under your hat. Lift it off.” 

While Tom was wondering whether to obey or not, the hat fell over, and 
out came a fairy, all shining with green and gold, —a funny little creature 
with a wide mouth, but her eyes were like diamonds. 

“ What are you crying for, Master Tom?” asked the fairy. 

“So she knows my name!” thought the puzzled youth; “well, that’s 
queerer than anything! I’ve always heard that these woods were full of 
fairies ; but I never saw one before. I wonder why I’m not more fright- 
ened.” 

“Did you hear me?” piped the little visitor. 

“Did you speak? O— yes — ma'am — certainly, I heard plain enough.” 

“Well, what troubles you ?” 

He looked sharply at the little lady. Yes, she had a kind face. He would 
tell her all. 

“T wonder what your name is?” he said, by way of a commencement. 

“It’s Kumtoothepoynt,” said the fairy. “Be quick! I can’t stay long.” 

“Why?” asked Tom, quite astonished. 

“Because I cannot. That’s enough. If you wish me to help you, you 
must be quick and tell me your trouble.” 

“Oh!” said Tom, wondering where to begin. 

“Are you lame? Are you sick? Are you blind, deaf, or dumb?” she 
asked, briskly. 

“O no,” he replied, “nothing like that. Only I don’t know what to make 
of things. Everything in this world puzzles me so, and I can’t ever make 
up my mind what to do.” 

“ Well,” said Kumtoothepoynt, kindly, “perhaps I can help you a little.” 

“Can you?” he exclaimed. ‘Now I wonder how in the world such a 
little mite as you ever —” 

“Don’t wonder so much,” squeaked the fairy, impatiently, “but ask me 
promptly what I can do.” 

“I’m going to,” said Tom. 

“Going to!” she echoed. ‘What miserable creatures these mortals are! 
How could we ever get our gossamers spun if we always were going to do 
a thing, and never doing it! Now listen. I’m a very wise fairy, if I am 
small; I can tell you how to accomplish anything you please. Don’t you 
want to be good, famous, and rich ?” 

“ Certainly I do,” answered Tom. 

“Very well,” she responded, quite pleased. “If you always knew your 
own mind as decidedly as that, they would n’t call you ‘ Wondering Tom.’ 
It’s an ugly name, Master Mortal. If I were you (may Titania pardon the 
dreadful supposition !)—if I were you I’d wonder less and work more.” 

“TI wonder if I could n’t!” said Tom, half convinced. 

“There you go again!” screeched the fairy, stamping her tiny foot. 
“You ’re not worth talking to. I shall leave you.” 

“She’s fading away!” cried Tom. “O fairy, good fairy, please come 
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back! You promised to tell me how to become good and famous and 
rich !” 

Once more she stood before him, looking brighter and fresher than ever. 

“You’re a noisy mortal,” she said, nodding pleasantly to Tom. “I 
thought for an instant that it was thundering, but it was only you, calling. 
I’ve a very little while to stay, but you shall have one more chance of 
obtaining everything you wish for. Now, sir, Ill answer you any three 
questions you may choose to put to me”; and Kumtoothepoynt sat down 
on a toadstool, and looked very profound. 

“Only three?” asked Tom, anxiously. 

“Only three.” 

“Why can’t you give me adozen? There’s so much that one wishes to 
know in this world.” 

“ Because I cannot,” said the fairy, firmly. 

“But it’s so hard to put everything in such a few questions! I don’t 
know what in the world to decide upon. What do you think I ought to 
ask?” 

“Consult the dearest wishes of your heart,” said Kumtoothepoynt, “ for 
there is the truest wisdom.” 

“Ah, well. Let me think,” pursued Tom, with great deliberation. “I 
want to be wise, of course, and good, and very rich,—and I want mother 
to be the same, — and, good fairy, if you would n’t mind it, little Wisk to be 
the same too. And dear me! —it’s so hard to put everything in such a 
few questions—let me see. First, I suppose I ought to learn how to 
become immensely rich, right off, and then I can give mother and Wisk 
everything they want ; so, good Kumtoothepoynt, here’s my first question, 
How can I grow rich, very rich, in — in one week ?” 

The fairy shook her head. “I would answer you, Master Tom, with 
great pleasure,” she said, “but this is number Four. You have already 
asked your three questions” ; and she turned into a green frog and jumped 
away, chuckling. 

Tom rubbed his eyes and sat up straight. Had he been dreaming? 

“T’m a fool!” he cried. All the trees nodded, and their branches 
seemed to be having great fun among themselves. “A dig fool!” he in- 
sisted. The leaves fairly tittered. ‘“ Did n’t old Katy, the apple-woman, call 
me a goose only this morning?” he continued, growing very angry with 
himself. 

“ Katy did,” assented a voice from among the bushes. 

“Katy did n’t!” contradicted another. 

“ Katy did!” 

“ Katy did n’t!” 

Tom laughed bitterly. “Ha! ha! Fight it out among yourselves, old 
fellows. I may have been asleep, but, anyhow, I’m a fool!” 

“Foo—!” echoed a solemn voice above him. 

Tom looked up ; and in the hollow of an old tree he saw a great blinking 
owl. 
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“Hallo! old Goggle-eyes! You’re having something to say, too, are 
you?” 

The owl shifted her position and stared at him an instant. .Then as if 
the sight of such a ridiculous fellow was too much for her, she shut her 
eyes with a loud “ T’whit!” that made Tom jump. 

All these things set the poor boy to thinking in earnest. The words of 
Kumtoothepoynt were ringing in his ears, “7/7 were you, J’d wonder less 
and work more.” Going back through the wood across the brook, and over 
the lots, he pondered over the day’s events, and the result of all his ponder- 
ing was that, as he entered the city gate, he snapped his fingers, saying, 
“The King’s words shall never come true! Wondering Tom is going to 
work at last!” 

Mary E. Dodge. 


BABIE’S LECTURE. 


ROW, you’re very wicked ! 
You ’ll surely come to grief ;— 
The naughtiest thing in all the world 
It is, to be a thief! 
You need n’t turn your head one side, 
As if you did n’t care ; 
You know you stole poor Carlo’s bone; 
And, Crow, it was n’t fair ! 


He buried it so cunning 
This morning in the ground ; 
He never even dreamed, I ’m sure, 
That robbers were around. 
And just as soon as he was gone, 
You took it, —I declare, 
I saw you flying off with it; 
And, Crow, it was n’t fair! 


I think you ’d better drop it, 
And some other breakfast find, 
Else when good birdies go to heaven, 
You ’ll sure be left behind ! 
You won’t? Then sad will be your fate, 
As sure as you sit there! 
To steal a doggie’s only bone, 
O, Crow, it was n’t fair ! 
Margaret Eytinge. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT ORCHARDVILLE. 


E rambled day after day through the pastures, scanning from every 

point of view the aiders and other shrubs by the brook, and eying 
sharply the straggling growth of infant trees and bushes bordering the 
wood-lots, and, as a reward, found in the mazy concealment of their slender 
twigs many sombre-colored little dwellings which were still occupied by 
the sleepy owners, who doubtless were waiting till a new and fashionable 
spring suit should be provided for their “coming out.” Only think of 
always being dressed in the height of fashion! in garments of most ex- 
quisite material, with colors often ‘brilliant, and always soft and harmo- 
nious ! 

On returning from our walks, we were almost at a loss to find suitable 
places in our little room for our numerous gleanings from wood and field. 
Over my table hung some shelves for books; first I removed the volumes 
from the lower shelf, and placed there a large bell-shaped glass, such as is 
used in chemical experiments. This was the parlor into which / (crafty spider) 
enticed the pretty flies (butterflies), and where the poor silly things went 
to bed and to sleep for the last time, on soft white cotton odorous with 
subtle chloroform, which sent their small fluttering souls, by a dreamy, = 
less passage, into the butterfly heaven. 

On each side of my large glass I placed a solid, old-fashioned tumbler, 
where numerous beetles (those giants in disguise !) were confined by means 
of heavy weights which held their prisons down, for these vigorous insects 
have a most marvellous faculty of escaping from ordinary strongholds. 
Then for my birds’-nests I needed the second shelf; the books it contained 
were hastily carried up garret and packed away in a box. But my nests 
never showed to any advantage in that inappropriate place, and I tortured 
my brain to contrive another. 

My collars, cuffs, ruffles, ribbons, and all the pretty things which girls 
wear and boys pretend to despise, and which had been spread out in two 
drawers so as to show to the greatest advantage, were now more sensibly 
(grandma would use that word) arranged in one, and the vacant top drawer 
was devoted to two thin, smooth pieces of board, where my “specimens ” 
were pinned when I was sure they were too dead to come to life again and 
walk off in the night. 

The first beetle that was persuaded to die (and O, they are almost incor- 
rigible in that respect !) was a brilliant goldsmith. I utterly refused to mount 
it. I did not like to touch amy creeping, crawling thing with sticky legs, 
and was afraid, too, that it was alive and would feel the sharp pin going 
through it. So Celia laughingly offered her assistance and pushed the pin 
energetically through Mr. Goldsmith, at which each of his poor little legs 
were thrust spasmodically out, and I started back with horror at Celia’s 
coolness and cruelty. But she quaintly explained that dead beetles had 
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as curious tricks and manners as living ones, and that on similar occasions 
I might always expect such demonstrations as had just been witnessed. 
While talking, she dexterously passed a pin under the beetle’s back, and 
drew forth the large and exquisitely delicate wings which were folded away 
under their horny coverings. After this, I took great delight in drawing 
forth and admiring the gauze-like, iridescent wings; never before had I 
known that they had aught to fly with beside their pretty, spotted eletra, 
or wing-shields, which Cousin Celia now told me were only a protection 
for the true wings. I wonder if the boys know about beetles, and what 
they think they fly with. 

Early in June came a perfect day, and Celia fulfilled a promise she made 
long before, to go with me to “Great Woods.” It was a long walk; we 
went leisurely, enjoying every inch of the way. I peeped at the sparrows’ 
eggs, and scrambled up into trees to bring away deserted nests. Every 
time I came down from a high perch with the desired trophy in my hand, 
Cousin Celia would take it carefully and put it in one of the large side- 
pockets of her sack, so that I might have free hands to seize the next thing 
I should spy. 

Finally we came to the entrance of Great Woods. Far before us lay a 
moss-covered path with trees arching high above ; away in the distance was 
a spot of brightest sunshine, upon reaching which we found a circular 
clearing where the butterflies revelled exultingly, and the dragon-flies darted 
to and fro, flashing and glistening. Here were myriads of treasures for my 
cabinet, which soon repaid me for the labor of carrying my butterfly net, 
which had been only an annoyance during the first part of our walk. 

Celia sat down on a moss-covered rock shaded by a noble oak, while I 
rushed back and forth brandishing my net in great excitement, now and 
then catching an unwary insect which I carried triumphantly to my dear 
pretty coz, who cautiously ushered it into a round collar-box, and then 
administered a few drops of chloroform from the small bottle she carried 


Colias Philodice. 
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in her pocket on such excursions. Our 

receptacle was soon crowded with red, cop- 

per butterflies, go/den Philodices, and dragon- 

fies of green and blue, and some with wings 

barred like ensigns. My ambition was to 

catch a brilliant Zurnus, but the regal beau- 

ties soared far above my reach; and, tired 

out, I finally sat down by Celia and com- 

menced turning over the small moss-em- 

bedded stones at my side, under one of 

which I found a beetle, — O, such a hand- 

some one ! —slender and graceful in itself, 

and much more so in comparison to my 

portly, lumbering goldsmith, and heavy, 

brown May bugs; and with such a wonder- 

fully iridescent back, which was nearly 

black in the shade, but glowed with green 

and purple when the sun fell upon it. I 2 

wanted to give my new treasure a private x 

apartment, so Celia proposed that it should § 

be domiciled in one of her gloves till we got 

home. I thought it a nice suggestion, and 

wondered if my beetle would fancy the glove ; 

was a huge cavern and each finger large Dragon-Flies. 

enough for a house! Just then I looked 

down at my feet, and saw a little newt hopping about my shoe. “O, Celia 
dear!” I cried, “do look at this tiny little creature. We must carry it 
home. What caz we put it in?” For answer, she tossed me her other 
glove, where I secured my last acquisition by tying up the opening with a 
strong slender strip of grass. 

All this time Celia had carried a covered basket which we expected to 
fill with moss and flowers, and as I was tired of chasing insects, we decided 
to leave the path and strike into the woods, where, among other wonderful 
things, I found two tall plants, each crowned with a single green blossom, 
which I thought might be orchids. I knew orchids were the royal family 
of flowers, and I thought Zerhaps this might be a new one, it was so dif- 
ferent from any I had seen before, so I pulled them up, root and all, and ran 
exultingly to Celia. However, I tried to be “perfectly unconcerned as I 
handed them to her, and said, “ What are these ?” 

“Why, Dolly !” she answered, “don’t you know orchids by this time ?” 
And she went on to explain (as she had done before) the curious arrange- 
ment of stamens on the pistil by which the family might be known. 

“O yes!” I interrupted, “ I remember all that, but what is the particular 
name of this one ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell, Pussie, but it must be a rare one, for I’ve scoured 
every inch of these woods over and over again without finding one such 
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Papilio Turnus. 


plant. But you are such a fortunate little elf that you have stumbled upon 
two in your first visit !” 

“ Celia,” I said most earnestly, “what if xo one had ever seen such a 
flower before ? would n’t they name it for me?” 


Now I think Celia was not so kind as usual, for she shook all over with 
laughter, and burst out anew every time she tried to speak. 

“Yes, Dolly,” she said at last, “if you wanted them to. But what a queer 
name it would be!” 

Notwithstanding the fun she made, I hoped my odd plants were. still 
unchristened. But when we went home, Celia found from her Botany that 
they had a much more absurd name than I would have given them (at least, / 
think so) ; “ verticillata,” she called the last part of it. Now don’t you think 
(éf it had been a new flower) they could have called it for me, and put some 
double i’s and an acee on somewhere, and made as good a name as many 
plants have? Celia afterwards heard a real, true Professor say he had never 
seen but one flower like those we found, and another learned man said he 
had never seen the living plant, only a drawing of it. O, how I wish we 
could find something else just as rare this summer ! 

That is the whole history of my strange flowers with their tall, delicate 
stalks, and petals of vivid green, so long, slender, and pointed that they 
waved like grass leaves, standing out from the base in a most fantastic 
manner. But I have more to tell you about our walk in Great Woods. 
After finding the green orchids, I chanced upon another green treasure, 
more exquisite in tint, more graceful in form, more exultingly endowed with 
life, —a Luna moth / fresh from its winter sleep, not yet having taken its 
first flight. Celia and I watched the undulations of its wings for some time 
in silence, then I said, “Would it be wicked to take it home ? it is so 
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Attacus Luna, 


beautiful I want to keep it!” Then Celia raised the wings carefully and 
taking the soft ermine-clad body between her fingers, carried it with out- 
stretched hand, but not far, for in a moment more a scream of delight 
brought her again to my side, —I had discovered the mate to my last prize! 
The flowers were hastily changed from the basket to the skirt of my dress 
which I gathered up around me to hold them, while both moths were se- 
cured in the basket. We had now so much to carry that it was only tan- 
talizing to discover new treasures, so we determined to go home by the 
most direct way. As we went we talked over the wonderful success of our 
afternoon exploration, and the disposal of our various acquisitions. 

The birds’-nests bothered me more than anything; my poor little book- 
shelf was too crowded already, and here was a new invoice to add to it. 
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And what comfort is there in having birds’-nests if you must keep them in 
a straight flat row! 

I had a sly idea that if I bewailed myself sufficiently, Celia (little darling !) 
would bring forth some good plan from her wise little head which would 
perfectly satisfy me. By this time we had come to the edge of the woods, 
and turned for one more look through their grand arches, glorified now by 
the slanting rays of the sun. Then we tramped on through the fields, intent 
only on reaching home. When we came to the old orchard Celia stopped 
thoughtfully for a moment, and then pointed to a little peach-tree that 
looked perfectly dead, and was covered with gray and yellow lichens, saying, 
“ How could you arrange your nests in that ?” 

“ Splendidly,” I cried. “That is just what I wanted, but did n’t know it.” 
I took the small stem in one hand, and broke it off near the roots as if it 
had been a pipe-stem; it was so brittle and dry. It was very light and I 
carried it with ease. What a tableau we made marching up through the 
lane to the back door! we were perfectly loaded down, and must have 
looked as if we were bringing the woods with us. Celia had the large 
pockets of her sack filled with birds’-nests, piled up so high that she had 
to walk carefully not to drop the top ones; then she had the basket with 
the two lovely Lunas in one hand, and in the other carried her gloves, one 
securing the beetle, and the other the cunning little newt. I had the bag 
of insects in my pocket, my dress pinned up around me full of flowers, a 
place being left for the tall orchids to thrust their green heads out so that 
they need not be crushed; in one hand I carried my butterfly-net, and in 
the other the peach-tree, (was n’t it queer ?) and we both had long (very long 
gray moss wound around our hats and streaming from our shoulders. 

That very night I established the peach-tree in a corner of my room, 
covered the branches with the long moss, and then fastened on the birds’- 
nests, with here and there a cocoon. Every time I look at it, it seems pret- 
tier than ever, and I remember the very tree that each nest came from, and 


our wonderful walk in Great Woods on the 4th of June. 
Kate Lorraine. 


—PPRBLORS 


PLAYTHINGS. 


OT much to make us happy 
Do any of us need ; 

But just the right thing give us, 
And we are rich indeed. 


Even as with men and women 
It is with girls and boys. 

Why should you shower on Jeanie 
So many dear-bought toys? 
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Some bits of broken china, 
A handful of-corn-floss, 

A shred or two of ribbon, 
A strip of velvet moss ; 


With her family of rag-children, 

And the wide clean earth around, — 
No happier little housewife 

Can anywhere be found. 


But Nannie dear would rather 
Leave Jeanie to her play, 
And wander by the streamlet, 

Or on the hill-top stray. 


For a little white cloud passing, 
A ripple on the brook, 

Much more her heart enriches 

' Than play-house, doll, or book. 


Half Nannie’s wealth lies hidden 
Under the rock’s green shelf: 
You cannot find it for her; 
She keeps the key herself. 


Wild John likes forest-freedom, 
And room for boundless noise, 
Better than spending-money 
Or a city-full of toys. 


And small Ned with a shingle 
Digs in his heap of sand: 

Never swayed Inca sceptre 
Upon a throne so grand. 


With large and little children 
The trouble is the same: 

What pleases us, to others 
Is wearisome and tame. 


Good friends, your entertainment 
A well-meant plan may be; 
But he’s our benefactor 
Who simply leaves us free. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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THE GREAT WOODCHUCK SOCIETY. 


PN the boys sat upon the fence. All the girls were in the school-house 
entry. 

All the boys had on their leather boots ; they kicked their feet against 
the fence, and swung them to and fro. All the girls were hunting for their 
rubbers ; they wound their curls about their fingers while they hunted. 

All the boys were talking. All the girls were whispering. All the boys 
were talking very loud, and very much at once. All the girls were whis- 
pering very low, and they nodded to each other one by one. 

All the boys looked as if they were going to have “a time.” All the girls 
looked as if they wished they were. The boys were whistling. The girls 
hummed a little tune. The boys had forgotten all about the girls. But the 
girls had not forgotten about the boys. In short, all the girls belonged to 
the Tatting Club. But all the boys belonged to the Woodchuck Society. 

And it was Wednesday afternoon. And the skies were as clear as if they 
had taken the day to clean up their silver. And this is the veracious and 
accurate account of what happened. 

All the boys stopped talking. All the girls stopped whispering. The 
boys got down from the fence. The girls came out of the school-house 
entry. The boys splashed into the mud —for a summer rain had fallen just 
before the silver-cleaning in the skies—with their great boots. The girls 
hopped along on one foot, pulling on their last rubber as they hopped. 

How they got there, I don’t know, hopping and pulling their rubbers on ; 
but when the boys swung through the school-yard posts, they found the 
girls there drawn up in a line before them. 

“ Your pleasure, ladies ?” said the Chairman of the Woodchuck Society. 
He took off his hat. 

“We would like to join the Woodchuck Society, if you please,” said the 
President of the Tatting Club. 

“Nonsense!” said the Chairman of the Woodchuck Society. “You 
would wet your feet.” He spoke impressively. 

“O, we have our rubbers,” said the President of the Tatting Club. She 
spoke sadly. 

“You ’d get freckled,” :said the Chairman of the Woodchuck Society. 

“O, we’ll wear our veils,” said the. President of the Tatting Club. She 
wore a little blue veil, herself; the Woodchuck Society noticed something 
that they liked about the pink line that her cheek drew against the blue 
veil ; the Chairman in particular observed this pink line. 

“But you don’t know anything about woodchucks,” said he, after some 
thought. 

“ But we can learn,” said she, 

“ The woods are wet,” said he. 

“ The school-house entry is hot,” said she. 
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“Girls are better off at home,” said he. 

But she only said, “ Do you think so? Now we don’t.” 

“You are n’t made to catch woodchucks,” said he. 

“Are you?” asked she. 

The Chairman of the Woodchuck Society coughed. “That question,” 
said he, “is ir-rel-evant. In short, ladies, your request is pre-post-erous, for 
two—in short—reasons. In the first place, ladies, you are unacquainted 
with the very first principles necessary to the art of catching woodchucks.” 

“Sir,” said the President of the Tatting Club, smiling through her blue 
veil, “so were you, when you began to learn.” 

“And in the’ next place,” continued the Chairman, loftily, “if you did 
know how to catch a woodchuck, you could n’t 47// a woodchuck ; now you 
know you could n’t! I put it to your honor, ladies, cou/d you?” 

The President of the Tatting Club shuddered under her soft blue veil. 
It was a tough question. On her honor, cou/d she? The Tatting Club 
retired 'to the wood-pile to consider, The Woodchuck Society swung on 
the gate, and considered, too. 

“The fact is,” said the Chairman, under his breath, “1’ve half a mind to 
take ’em along.” 

“And, besides,” the President was saying, under her breath, “what of 
that? Time enough for ¢haz, is n’t there ?” 

“Time enough for that,” nodded the Tatting Club. 

“Well, then!” said the President. 

“Well, then?” said the Chairman. 

The Tatting Club descended from the wood-pile ; the President smiled 
sweetly through her thin blue veil. 

“We have come to the conclusion, sir,” she said, “that if you will admit 
us into the Society, the matter of — of — Ail/ing a woodchuck need not 
stand at all in the way.” 

“Not at all in the way,” nodded the Tatting Club. 

“In that case,” said the Chairman, hesitating; “I don’t know but we may 
as well give you a try.” 

This is how the Tatting Club obtained admission to the Woodchuck 
Society on that Wednesday afternoon, when the sky cleaned up her silver, 
and the mud-puddles lay in the school-house yard. 

Never had the Tatting Club spent such a Wednesday ‘afternoon. . They 
nodded to each other to make sure of that. The wet grass was so cool, 
and the wet air so sweet, and the wind made such a piece of silver-soap as 
the Tatting Club had never seen before. And the trap lay in such a lovely 
knot of woods! And it was such’ fun to climb the fences, and to push 
through the thickets, and to scramble over the brooks, and to take the 
strong west-wind into their lungs, and the broad high sun upon their heads ! 
The Tatting Club were united in the opinion, that they had never spent 
such a Wednesday afternoon. 

“It is better than making tatting in the school-house entry,” said the 
President. 
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Never had the Woodchuck Society spent such a Wednesday afternoon. 
It is as well to admit that. The Chairman admitted it very soon. He 
walked by the side of the President ; he found a great deal to say ;' it was 
better than moping along alone with the boys; it was almost as well as 
skinning the woodchuck, in fact; he wondered that he had never thought 
of it before. It was quite true. Never had the Woodchuck Society spent 
such a Wednesday afternoon. 

“QO, to think of killing him in such a Pretty place!” said the President 
of the Tatting Club, sighing, as she and her blue veil fluttered into the sweet 
green darkness of the spot, over crushed ferns and the ruins of little fox- 
berry blossoms that turned wax-white at sight of her, and fainted before 
the feet of the Woodchuck Society fell across their blanched faces. 

The Woodchuck Society heard this remark, and wished they had left 
the Tatting Club at home. 

Suddenly the Chairman stopped. So.did the President. So did the entire 
Society. They stopped before the trunk of an old hollow tree, wound about 
with red and brown and pale-green mosses, and overgrown with ivy-leaves 
so heavy that they looked as if they had been carved out of malachite. The 
trunk was split and wrenched open to the roots. The woodchuck’s hole 
ran down below them ; the trap had been set about two feet from the hole. 

“Gunder and thuns!” said the Chairman; it was a very unchairman- 
like expression, but he used it. “He’s gone!” 

“Who? What? Where?” 

“The trap’s gone!” 

“ And the woodchuck !” 

“T declare!” 

“So it has!” 

And so it had. The hole was covered. 

“He’s got another down the gully,” said the Chairman. “We'll get 
him! Hi! Hothere! What? Were?” 

“ Here /” shouted a ringing voice. It was the voice of the President 
of the Tatting Club. 

“ T ve found him!” 

And so she had ; while the Chairman stopped to say “ Gunder and thuns !” 
In a tangle of blagkberry and juniper bushes, caught in the trap by one leg, 
his black nose on the ground, and his black eyes on her, she had found 
him, sure enough. 

The Woodchuck Society felt rather glad, on the whole, that they had 
brought the Tatting Club along. 

They rushed up to see. They were just too late. Everybody was just 
too late. Wh-e-ew! Whiz-z! Whir-r-r! A click, a squeal, a spring! 

“He’s doubled!” cried the Chairman. 

To be sure he had. 

Away like a shot! Away like a flash of sullen anger! Two little claws 
left sticking in the trap, and that was all. 

The entire Woodchuck Society gave chase. So did the Tatting Club. 
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Nobody stopped to think which could run the fastest. But without stop- 
ping to think, the President and the Chairman found themselves in the 
lead. The Chairman had the start. The President bounded after him. He 
leaped a fence. She slipped under. He waded through a ditch. She jumped 
from stone to stone. He bounded over a stone wall like a big Newfound- 
land dog. She flew over like a butterfly. He wet his feet. So did she. 
He didn’t care. Neither did she. They gained on the little angry flash, 
that cut under fallen leaves and in twists of boughs and berries,and under 
trunks and stones before them. 

Moreover, the President gained on the Chairman; a foot — a rod — two 
— two and a half. 

How she did it, who can tell? She dodged a hickory, she leaped a bar, 
she watched a chance, she knelt and crouched; she held her breath : panting, 
terrified, off his guard, thinking himself forgotten, the woodchuck actually 
came quivering round a great gray stone, and walked right into the Presi- 
dent’s apron ! 

When the Chairman came — breathless —up, he found her sitting there 
and holding it. Her little blue veil was off. She had taken it long ago to tie 
her hat on with. But she was not freckled, though her pink cheeks shone 
like little colored lamps. 

“ Does he bite ?” asked the Chairman. 

“ N—not much,” said the President. 

But there was blood upon her hands and apron. To tell the truth, if the 
Chairman had been a minute later, I doubt if he would have seen that 
woodchuck. 

“You ’ve done very well,” said the Chairman, approvingly. “I could n’t 
have done better myself. Is he fat? Let me see. Will he skin easy?” 

The colored lamps went out on the President’s soft cheeks. She turned 
as pale as the little foxberry flowers that the Woodchuck Society had left 
fainting under their heavy feet. 

“ Skin?” said the President. “Oh! Two claws off already; and such a 
palpitation of the heart, just hear him! and such a pretty gray-brown fur ! 
SKIN him ?” 

“Certainly,” said the Chairman, a little out of temper. “Give him to me. 
I'll skin him: You needn’t. I don’t know but you’ve done your share. 
You ’ve done very well. Ill skin him myself. But of course he must be 
skinned. Who ever heard of a Woodchuck Society that didn’t skin its 
woodchucks ? ” 

But the President held the fierce little quivering creature in her apron 
tight and resolute. How she did it, I don’t know. If you were to say that 
a girl never did it before nor since, I should not deny you. 

“ Now look here, I ’ve caught this woodchuck, have n’t I?” 

“ Ye—es.” 

“Fair?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And honest ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Then I say it’s fair and honest for me to have my say about him. Yes, 
Ido. Now /say—” 

“ What do you say?” said the Chairman, standing on his head in very 
despair; what could he do? The girl was right. Unquestionably she had 
caught the woodchuck. 

“ J say, pon’T skin him!” 

“ What would you do with him?” 

The Chairman came down on his feet with a whack from sheer force 
of curiosity. 

“1 ’d let him go,” said the President, with much calmness. 

“The mischief you would ! ” said the Chairman. 

“T would let him go,” said the President, sweetly. ‘1 would n’t be such 
a wicked, cruel, tormenting, heartless —” 

“Look here,” said the Chairman, coloring, “I guess you’ve called me 
names enough. I guess you may as well let the thing go.” 

Open flew the President’s apron. Out whirred a little brown-gray flash ; 
it lighted the underbrush a minute, and was gone. 

“Well,” said the Chairman, slowly, as he watched it, “now we’re in a 
pretty fix. We've let you into the Society, and you would n’t have the 
woodchuck killed. You'll never have the woodchucks- killed, and then 
what is the use in chasing woodchucks? And here comes the Society, at 
the top of their wind, atid a pretty story I shall have to tell them!” 

“ Leave it to me,” said the President, “I ’1l tell them.” 

And quick enough, she was out by the fence, and when the united Wood- 
chuck and Tatting Societies came panting up, she addressed them with a 
bow and a sweet smile. 

“Ladies and gentlemen: The woodchuck is gone. We caught him be- 
tween us. (She modestly omitted to mention the little circumstance connected 
with her apron.) “ We caught him together, ladies and gentlemen. And we 
*ve let him go. We thought we would n’t — skIN him. It sounded so! And 
he’d lost ¢wo claws, ladies and gentlemen, and was in great pain and terror. 
So we let him go. And we’ve decided, ladies and gentlemen, to let them 
ALL go. We will catch no more woodchucks. It must be so unpleasant 
to be a woodchuck and be — skinned, ladies and gentlemen! Consequently, 
we have decided to give up the woodchucks, and to have a picnic at five 
o’clock precisely, five cents’ subscription a// around, and lemonade and 
nuts.” 

(The Chairman, who had never heard of this before, looked visibly agi- 
tated, but not ill-pleased.) 

“ And, ladies and gentlemen, rather than to— SKIN any more poor little 
brown-gray woodchucks with two claws gone, we have decided to unite the 
Woodchuck and Tatting Associations into one united Picnic Club” (evi- 
dent surprise on the countenance of the Chairman). “ You will please 
to elect your officers at your pleasure, ladies and gentlemen; and also a 
Branch Department, to which we may connect a Base-ball Ground and a 
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Skating Rink, —and not 400 many nuts on account of a headache, Thursday 
morning.” 

The President of the extinct Tatting Club sat down on the fence amidst 
great applause. Her motion was seconded, carried, and executed with de- 
spatch ; indeed, the girls seemed in no wise taken by surprise by it, and 
the boys in no wise loath. So they went to the picnic at five o’clock, and 
the sky threw away her silver-soap, for the clouds: shone so, that the crip- 
pled woodchuck, panting and resting under a great soft mullein-leaf, could 
have seen his own ugly little face in them if he had been tall enough. 

And that is how the Great Woodchuck Society came to an end in that 
school forevermore. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN CONCERN. 


bp of our black, rattling, July thunder-showers had just passed over 
the town of W——-; and a bright double rainbow was hanging in its 
wake, — a lofty arch of triumphant sunlight, behind which the angry light- 
nings still darted and roared. We had gone out to see it, — Alford, Wash, 
and myself, then on a visit there. 

“Isn’t that a gay one?” exclaimed Wash. “And see there! the foot 
of it is right over the old Pulpit,” — pointing off to the eastward, where one 
end of the bow seemed to. stand on the earth. “What is it about the foot 
of the rainbow, grandma ?” cried he, winking to us. 

“ At the foot of the rainbow there’s a pot of gold,” replied Grandmother | 
Abbot from the window. “That’s what they used to tell me. But it’s 
down in the ground, and you must dig for it.” 

“A pot of gold!” cried Johnny, their little brother, edging out from the 
door of his mother’s room a little sheepishly. He always used to hide in 
the bed when there was thunder. 

“Yes, sir! A pot of gold, Mr. Snarly-head,” said Wash, rumpling his 
tangled hair. “ Do you hear that? Gold! over there in the old Pulpit.” 

“ Don’t you believe that, Johnny,” said I. 

“Gram’ma said so !” exclaimed he. 

“QO, that’s all a whim!” said I. “You would n’t find a thing there, 
Johnny, if you should dig.” 

Now Johnny had great confidence in “ gram’ma,” and very little in me. 

“How do you know I should n’t?” queried he, distrustfully. This was 
rather a sticker. How did 1 know? And as I went on to tell him how 
improbable it was, he kept looking more and more confident, till at the end 
of my argument it seemed so very evident to him that I knew nothing at 
all about the matter, that he cried out, “ Well, I shall dig and see!” 
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“Go ahead, Johnny!” cried Wash. “ Dig deep! Don’t stop short of 
four feet!” And a few minutes after, we saw him going out through the 
gate, with the old “ nigger-hoe” on his shoulder, almost staggering under 
it, and trudging along across the pasture toward the old Pulpit. 

The “ Pulpit,” as they called it, is rather an odd object, one of Nature’s 
queer jobs, consisting of five great rocks, standing together upon the top 
of a little hillock a few rods from the river-bank. It is a curious little hill, 
or rather knoll, bobbing up there so unexpectedly ; and more curious still 
seem those five tall white boulders, perched in a sort of ragged pentagon 
on its summit. We saw Johnny climb the steep side and go within the rocks ; 
and now and then caught glimpses of him dodging about between them. 

“Too bad to make him dig so for nothing,” said I. 

“ Must have his learning,” said Wash. , “He’ll cut an eye-tooth on that 
subject, after digging there an hour or two.” 

An hour or more passed. We had nearly forgotten Johnny, wher all at 
once he appeared again, running down through the pasture, cap in hand, 
without the hoe, but with something beating time in the other hand. On 
he came through the gate, and running up to the piazza, cried, “1’ve found 

the cover !” 
“ Cover to what ?” 

“ The pot,” cried he, holding up something. 

“ Let’s see that,” cried Wash. : 
It: was a thin, flat stone, hard and black, and 
(= grooved out in a rough,'curious sort of way; alto- 
“The Cover.” gether a funny-looking object, about the size of a 
dinner-plate, not more than an inch thick, and hollowed out toward the 
centre, with a small round hole near the middle. It must have been fash- 
ioned by human hands ; but it seemed old and worn as the stones Nature 
herself has chipped. It gave one a queer feeling to take it up, such as one 
sometimes experiences when coming unexpectedly upon some long-lost 
plaything of childhood. There was something rude:and pitiful about it, 

too, as if labored painfully out for some necessary use in éarlier days. 

“ Did you dig that up, Johnny ?” asked Alford. 

“Yes, it’s the cover to the pot, ain’t it?” 

*T guess'so.! Boys, let’s go up there !” 

We didn’t need any urging, but, getting a spade and a crow-bar, we 
,Started with Johnny for the Pulpit. He had got a pretty large hole hoed 
out, at the bottom of which he had come upon the “cover,” as he called 
it.. Thrusting in the crow-bar, it went through into a cavity of some sort. 

* All hollow in there!” exclaimed Wash. “ Let’s dig away, and see what 
there is.” 

Johnny was despatched for another shovel; and we went to work. The 
space enclosed by the rocks was about the size of a small room, and covered 
with grass. Johnny had not come to the “cover” until he had got down 
nearly two feet, a job which spoke well for his perseverance. In half an 
hour we had got off the dirt from a sort of arch of rough flat stones. 
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“ Old oven, I guess,” said Wash. 

The crow-bar had gone through the top of it, knocking in one of the 
stones and leaving a little black hole. We broke in the rest of them, and 
then took them out. We had thus uncovered a dusty cavity about as large 
as the inside of a molasses hogshead, perhaps a little longer. The bottom, 
or floor, was made of larger stones, and now covered with dirt, amid which 
we found another “cover,” something like the one Johnny had found on 
the top of the arch, and seven more “stone things,” like arrow or spear 
heads. There were also a lot of large round pebbles from the river. 

Alford thought it must have been a grave. But there were no bones 
in it now, at any rate. 


Spear-head. 


“Tell you what, boys,” said Wash. “It’s some sort of an antediluvian 
concern!” I.thought like enough the Indians might have made it. 

Johnny was considerably disappointed at not finding a go/d-fot, after 
finding ¢wo “covers.” But he gathered up and took possession of all the 
“stone things.” They were his, he said, for he found them. 

“We must tell Mr. Henry about this,” said Alford. 

“That’s so!” exclaimed Wash. “ He’s just the man for us!” (Mr. Henry 
is their “ scientific man” up at W——.) “I’ll go down and let him know 
to-night. He’ll be up in the morning post haste, just as he did when that 
meteor fell.” 

“Let ’s leave all the things here, then,” said Alford ; “so he can see them 
all together.” 

That evening Wash went down, and told him we had found “an Indian 
chief’s grave.” 

“That waked him up, I tell you,” said Wash, describing the interview 
after he got back. “But he’s dreadfully afraid of our disturbing it and 
knocking it to pieces. S’pose he thinks we don’t know antediluvian from 
day-before-yesterday.” 

“Did he say we ought not to break into it?” asked Alford. 

“Yes, he wants to see it just as we found it. Too bad we pitched into 
itso. We stove the old thing all to bits, you know.” 

“Sorry!” said Alford. “He’ll be disgusted with us when he comes 
to see what work we’ve made of it.” 

“Tell you what,” said Wash. “Let’s go up early in the morning, and 
put it together again before he gets here.” 

But before we were out the next morning, Mr. Henry had come, with a 
man to dig; and feeling a little ashamed, as Wash afterwards expressed 
it, “of having gone through a grave so,” we started off with him for the 
Pulpit. Johnny turned out and came after us ; he still had hopes of a gold- 
pot. 
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“Just the place for such relics,” said Mr. Henry, as we went through the 
pasture. “ Near the river, where the Indians passed in their canoes. But 
how came you to find it, boys ?” 

We told him of Johnny’s exploit. 

“You ’ll be an antiquary yet, Johnny,” said he. But Johnny thought he 
would a good deal rather find the gold-pot. 

Mr. Henry examined the “relics,” as he called them, very attentively, 
laughing a little at our excavations ; we expected he would scold instead. 

“These arrow-heads and spear-heads,” said he, “are such as the savages 
used, fixing them upon wooden shafts or handles, They are of flint, and 
belong to the Stone Age.” 

“The Stone Age!” exclaimed Wash. “Well, I’ve heard and read a 
good deal about shat. Professor Z—— lectured down at the hall, on the 
Stone Age, last winter, you know. Could n’t hear half he said, though! 
And I did n’t understand it, much. What age was it, or when was it?” 

“That ’s a pretty big question, Wash,” said Mr. Henry. “ But we’ll talk 
round it a little. Do you know how long men — human beings, I mean — 
have lived on the earth ?” 

“ No, sir,” said Wash. ‘ Does anybody?” 

“That’s it exactly,”.said Mr. Henry. “ Nobody knows how long! But 
we are now trying to find out, by examining and studying relics, things like 
these you found here. They are to-be found all over the earth. From such 
proof as these furnish us, some say the earth has been inhabited by man 
ten thousand years ; while others set it as high as one hundred thousand 
years. But nobody knows yet; perhaps nobody will ever know. Now do 
you suppose the people who first lived on the earth knew as much as we 
do now, and had as many arts and sciences ?” 

“Of course not,” said Alford, “for they say the world grows wiser 
every day.” 

“Just so! We now believe,” said Mr. Henry, “that there was an age 
somewhere back in the far past, when people lived in caves and hollow 
trees, and ate berries, acorns, whatever they could find to eat, —an age in 
which man was purely a savage, But as centuries rolled on, they began 
to build rude huts for shelter, and to catch fish and chase the wild beasts 
for food. And to do this they needed tools and weapons of some sort. 
Very likely they used wooden clubs at first. But after a while they began 
to need something harder and heavier, and so took to making stone imple- 
ments. And here began what we call the ‘Stone Age,’ that age in which 
the people, still savages, used stone tools, and stone weapons to fight with 
the wild beasts, and very likely to fight with each other, for man has always 
been a fighting character from earliest times. The Stone Age was the age 
before the metals, copper, iron, etc., were known. or used.” 

“ That ’s plain enough,” said Wash. 

“ How long ago did you say that was?” asked Alford. 

“In America,” continued Mr. Henry, “the Indians were using stone 
tomahawks, stone knives, etc., not more than two hundred and fifty or three 
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hundred years ago. But in Europe the Stone Age must have been at least 
four thousand years ago, and it had continued before that, nobody knows 
how long. They-find stone implements in the earth of what is termed the 
Drift Period, which some think must be thirty thousand years old.” 

“TI read of their finding some copper bracelets out in Ohio, in a mound 
there, which were thought to be at least a thousand years old,” said Alford. 
“ The Indians did n’t make those ?” 

“ No; those are thought to be the work of a people who lived in this coun- 
try before the Indians came into it, —mound-builders they are called. The 
Indians built none of those great mounds or ruined temples which are 
found in the West, and in Mexico and Central America.” 

“ Are there any people in their Stone Age still?” inquired Wash. 

“Yes, in the interior of Africa and in the southern portion of South 
America, also in the extreme northern parts of North America, there are 
tribes of savages still using flint arrow-heads and flint knives, and therefore 
still in their Stone Age.” 

“ Boys who throw stones make use of stone weapons, don’t they ?” asked 
Alford. 

“Correct, sir,” said Mr. Henry, laughing. “Those little savages who 
go along the. street stoning everything they see, are about four thousand 
years behind civilized times.” 

“Humph!  That’s a new view of the case!” exclaimed Wash, who was 
a little addicted to casting a pebble now and then, but who did n’t quite 
relish the idea of being classified as a “ savage.” 

“What came next after ‘stone’ ?” asked Alford. 

“Bronze ; the Bronze Age. Do you know what bronze is?” 

“It’s copper, partly,” said Alford. 

“Copper and tin,” said Wash, — “two. thirds copper and one third tin, 
more or less.” 

“That forms our bronze,” said Mr. Henry. “But the bronze of the 
Bronze Age was of copper, tin, and various other metals, which happened 
to be with it, mixed in almost any way, I fancy. People in this age began 
to feel the need of something better than stone tools, and so took copper 
as the next best thing which came to hand.” 

“The old mound-builders, who lived here in America before the Indians 
drove them out, were in their Bronze Age, then?” said Alford, 

“They are thus considered. When Cortez and Pizarro came to Mexico 
and Peru, about the year 1520, they found the native inhabitants using 
bronze tools and weapons. They were still in ¢heir Bronze Age. And 
there are yet many tribes scattered over the earth among whom bronze is 
in use. But the Bronze Age of Europe proper must have ceased from two 
to three thousand years ago. Europe, you see, is far ahead of the rest of 
the world in point of civilized development; though we don’t know much 
about what may have gone on in Asia in prehistoric times.” 

“ But we use von for everything,” said Wash, — “iron and steel, and steel 
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is made from iron. I see now why our age is: called the Iron Age; it is 
because we ’ve given up stone and bronze and taken iron.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Henry. “Iron is the symbol of civilization. The Stone 
Age is the age of the savage. The Bronze: Age is:the age of the barbarian. 
The Iron Age comes last and highest.” 

“ What would you call that time before the Stone Age, when they used 
clubs and wooden tools ?” I inquired. 

“ Of that early period, when man was still lingering with the brute, we 
know nothing. He has left no trace,:no history. His meagre story is utterly 
lost, and was, perhaps, not worth preserving.” 

After having all the dirt taken away from about the “arch,” Mr. Henry 
searched the whole place carefully ; but found nothing further, save another 
“arrow-head” and a little piece of wrought bone about four inches long, 

and having a small hole near the lar- 
[Sa ger end. He thought it had been 
Bone Needle. made for a needle. 

“Rather a hard thing to sew with, I should think,” said Wash. “ Does 
to go with those spear-heads, though! Must be a horrible death to have 
one of those put through a fellow !” 

“ Did bone tools come in the Stone Age ?” Alford inquired. 

“Yes, bone and stone went together.” But.Mr. Henry was as little able 
as we, to make out what the “cover” was for; he said he should have to 
write to Professor C——, of H——, and invite him to come and look at it. 

Johnny consented to give Mr. Henry one of the “covers,” one of the 
arrow-heads, and also the bone needle; but he carried off all the other 
articles himself. If there was anything to be made off them he wanted to 
make it. And after all Johnny was no more mercenary than we have known 
many older persons to be, under very similar circumstances. 

I went home the next week, but three weeks after got a letter from Wash, 
containing the following postscript : — 


“P. S. You remember the Indian chief’s grave, and the stone things 
we found over in the old Pulpit, etc.; and how Mr. Henry said he was 
going to let Professor C—— know about it. Well, the other day he and 
the Professor came, and we all went up there again. We found another 
stone thing which they thought had been a tomahawk. It was a three-cor- 
nered concern with a hole in it. Looked some like the bottom-part of.a 
sad-iron. The Professor is a funny-looking old chap. He /¢¢ on at a great 
rate about ‘dolmens,’ ‘ barrows,’ ‘ cromlechs,’ and ‘ cairns.’ Have you any 
idea what those are? They both thought that was an Indian grave. But 
I don’t believe it! Where’s the bones? And the Professor said those 
‘covers’ were quoits! Did ever you know the Indians used to pitch quoits 
before? He gave Johnny a five-dollar greenback for the rest of the relics. 
Johnny ’s on the lookout for rainbows now! ° 

“ W. A.” 
C. A. Stephens. 








AN ADVENTURE IN VIA REGGIO. 


HERE had been a long-standing antipathy between the rising generation of 

Via Reggio and the younger bloods among the foreigners, whom the fine sea- 
bathing allured to this Italian village. When or wherefore it had originated is a 
question to which no satisfactory answer can be returned, but it must have been at 
its height when the writer lived in the place, 

During the summer months, it is true, we had little or no trouble with any one, 
for there were enough of us to keep the whole town in awe ; the Via Reggian youth 
not being very remarkable for their courage, and never showing fight unless the odds 
were about three to one in their favor. But when the approaching winter had sent 
nearly every one back to winter quarters, and when the formidable array of juvenile 
John Bulls and specimens of Young America had dwindled down to a few stray 
families, then there began to arise complaints about kites torn, sports interfered 
with, and numerous other atrocities perpetrated by the natives of the village. I 
remember the favorite diversion of the little gamins was to climb trees and spit upon 
all the maledetti forestieri (cursed foreigners) that chanced to pass below. 

So matters stood when, one afternoon, Tom Jones with his little brother 
Alfred, and Dick (my fraternal relative), and myself were out on the sea-shore 
flying our kites. Kite-flying, by the way, was the one great amusement of high and 
low, small and big, in Via Reggio. About fifty yards from us were a score or two of 
small stakes, to which were attached as many kites, the owners thereof having left 
them for a short time to indulge in ‘‘deep potations of the generous wine” at a 
neighboring refreshment-saloon. Now, Tom was smarting from the effects of a 
recent encounter with some of these fellows, in which his Sunday go-to-meeting suit 
of clothes had been wofully torn. He was of a rather spiteful disposition, and did n’t 
care much whom he involved in troubie as long as he got his revenge. So what 
does he do now but sneak right up to the stakes, and cut the kite-strings! Of course 
the kites came tumbling to the ground. 

‘*Now we must run for it!” he exclaimed, on rejoining us, ‘‘ or we'll be in a jolly 
fix if we ’re discovered!” 

But we were already discovered. With loud yells, about fifty boys rushed out of 
the tavern. What we were to do was the next question. Our assailants were just 
between us and the town, so escape to our homes was impossible. To wait till they 
came up, and show fight, would have been utter nonsense. Such a crowd as that 
could have overpowered us in less than no time, — the oldest of us was only eleven, 
while there were some men among the others, —and, if once they got hold of us in 
their present frame of mind, we well knew we should have to undergo their favorite 
mode of punishment, that is, a ducking in the nearest pond of stagnant water. 
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“I say!” cried Dick, ‘‘let’s make for the little house in the woods!” The very 
thing! What he alluded to was a deserted hut in the forest, on the other side of the 
hill which rose directly in front of us. Towards this, then, we directed our flight. 
But our progress was necessarily very slow, for we had to drag little Alfred along 
with us; and the Italians were fast gaining on us, Louder and londer sounded 
their cries behind us, inspiring us to more frantic exertions, but in vain. We were 
nothing like a match for the others in the first place, and with Alfred’s weight to 
carry in addition, the race was as one-sided as it could be. Our capture seemed 
inevitable, when, just as we had put the hill between us and our pursuers, a bright 
idea struck Tom, 

**Al!” he cried, hurriedly, ‘‘just you get under that pile of brushwood, there’s 
a good fellow, and we’ll keep on. They won’t notice your not being with us. When 
they pass you, run home and get some fellows. And if they do find you, we ll turn 
back, and see they don’t harm you.” 

Alfred had sense enough to see that this was the only course to pursue, so he 
allowed us to cover him with the brushwood until he was entirely concealed. We 
then started off again just as the foremost of our pursuers appeared on the brow of 
the hill. The race, though it was n’t at all even yet, was less one-sided than before. 
We dashed along at the top of our speed and reached the hut in a few minutes, 
Stopping for a moment to see that our ruse had been perfectly successful, and that 
Alfred had already started for home, we banged the door to, and hastily bolted it. 
Our pursuers were only a few yards behind us as we did so. 

** Guess we ’re safe now!” said Tom, drawing a long breath of relief, ‘‘at least 
until Al scares some fellows up.” 

‘Better not be too certain of that, old boy!” I responded, as a loud thud against 
the door announced that the outsiders had determined to storm us, 

In fact, there was very little reason for congratulating ourselves. The door was 
evidently too rotten to stand the blows dealt it for any.length of time. There was 
no window by which to escape, no aperture at all, so far as we could see, except the 
door by which we had entered. Matters looked very gloomy just then. A louder 
crash than usual almost forced the door from its hinges. In a few moments it would 
certainly be burst open. 

‘**The chimney ! The chimney !” cried Tom, ‘‘let ’s go up the chimney and climb 
on to the old oak-tree.” 

No sooner said than done. We climbed up the chimney — which was a very wide 
one — with a celerity that would have done honor to accomplished sweeps. Reach- 
ing the top, we seized the branches of a large oak-tree that grew conveniently near, 
and swung ourselves on the trank. The forest was pretty dense at this part, and we 
easily made our way, squirrel-fashion, from tree to tree. We hadn’t gone far, how- 
ever, when a loud crash announced that the door had fallen. This was hailed by a 
shout of triumph, speedily changed into a wail of disappointed rage. 

Hastily selecting a tall tree, we had just snugly ensconced ourselves in the highest 
branches, when the Via Reggians came pouring out from the hut. Their quick eyes 
soon detected our hiding-place. They attempted to throw stones at us; but, finding 
that their missiles did n’t go half-way, contented themselves for a time with hurling 
maledictions at us, These not seeming likely to hurt us, some of the boldest and 
biggest in the crowd commenced scaling the tree. They had climbed but a little 
way when, to our great joy (for this last manceuvre disturbed us not a little), and 
still greater surprise, they suddenly slid down again with a loud cry. Then the whole 
pack betook themselves to flight. 
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The explanation of their mysterious conduct was soon forthcoming. With all sorts 
of execrations, Beppe, followed by about ten men, — servants of neighboring foreign 
families, — rushed upon the scene. The tables were now completely turned, and we 
had become the pursuers. But it wasn’t fun, for the big fellows ran away with 
such cowardly haste — notwithstanding that theirs was by far the stronger side — that 
there was no catching them, and we did n’t care so much for the smaller ones. Be- 
sides, when we did get hold of any one, he bawled for mercy so piteously we had 
to let him go. So we speedily gave up the chase, and dispersed to our respective 
homes. 

But one thing always struck me as very peculiar. It was this, that we never met 
a boy afterwards, no matter how distinctly we recalled his features, who acknowl- 
edged that he was among our opponents. All swore in the most positive terms they 
knew nothing about it. As, however, I’m sure it wasn’t all imagination, I suppose 
the veracity of a Via Reggian is by no means unimpeachable. 


W. S. Walsh. 
Campen, N. J. 


THE JAPANESE. 


PEOPLE always have something to talk about, and probably always will. The 
Telegraph, the Atlantic Cable, the great Pacific Railroad, have all had their time of 
interest, when their names were on every tongue, but “‘everything has its time to 
flourish, everything grows old,” and everything loses its interest after a while. Sub- 
jects also of minor importance are discussed ; the visit of the Prince of Wales, that 
of the Duke Alexis, and now, the Japanese. Having seen and been much interested 
in these last, I thought the Young Folks might enjoy hearing something of them. 

Five young girls are here to be educated, having accompanied the Embassy to this 
country. The latter consists of one hundred and fourteen persons, who came here 
in order to bring our country into closer relations with Japan, and from here they 
are going to all the countries with which they have treaties. Sixty rooms in the 
Arlington Hotel were provided for them, but the young ladies are staying with private 
families in Georgetown. 

The religion of Japan is Buddhism. There was, it seems, a Princess who lived 
thousands of years ago, but whose exceedingly pure life is still held up as an example 
to Japanese children. There are temples erected to the Goddess of Issa, where the 
children worship, and in these temples are placed a precious stone, a mirror, and a 
sword ; which, ‘‘ being interpreted,” signify that the children must always preserve 
their virtue and honor as they would a jewel, and that when they are deciding any. 
matter in which there is some doubt, they should look into a mirror and examine 
their own eye to see if ¢heir way is in accordance with what a pure heart would dic- 
tate, and then, if convinced of the right, it should be defended by the sword. 

The five young girls are from the aristocracy of Japan, but are not princesses, as 
the papers have stated. Their native dress was discarded at their own request, as 
well as that of their parents and Mr. Mori, the Japanese minister to America, as soon 
as possible after arriving here. The native dress itself is not at all handsome, although 
the materials composing it are very rich. The underskirt is usually of brocaded silk 
without the least fulness. The tunic (or, as we would say, the overskirt, though it is 
not quite that either) is of the same material. The sleeves are flowing and open, 
and bracelets are worn above the elbow in summer. 

VOL. VIII.— NO. VI. 24 
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Lio Yosematz, the oldest of the five, is ‘‘ sweet sixteen.” Tei Wooyeda is fifteen, 
and is about the size of most girls of that age, Her complexion is dark, though quite 
clear, with a fine color, Her hair is long and black, and her teeth even and white, 
but her features are purely Mongolian. She dresses now in the American style, 
although none of them wear any jewelry. Her manners.are very gentle and lady-like, 
and her “‘ voice is low and sweet.” Japanese parents are very affectionate to their 
children, so it is natural that the latter should be amiable. Her father is the Second 
Secretary of the Department of State, and her home is in Yedo, 

In writing their names the surname is written first. I send a fac-simile of the 
autographs of Tei Wooyeda and Shingé Nagai as written in my album, Tei is 
rapidly learning to speak English, or ‘‘ American,’’ as)she calls it, 


~ 
tf NAGAI. 
IO 
> 


SHINGE 


Stemetz Yamagawa has reached the mature age of fourteen. She has bright, 
vivacious manners, and is really pretty, not only from a Japanese, but an American 
point of view. She is the daughter of the first chamberlain to the Prince of Aidzu. 

Shingé Nagai is only eleven years of age. She is not at all handsome, although 
she looks quite intelligent ; her black hair is cut short, and tied with a bright ribbon. 
Her small eyes look out very brightly, and it is evident that she sees what they rest 
upon. 

Unie Tsuda is but six or seven years old. Her father is one of the Secretaries 
of Agriculture. I wonder if she thinks of her mother so far away, when she is about 
to be “ put in her little bed.” 

And now, if this account is found to be interesting, I may have something more 
to tell of them hereafter. 


Mabel Loomis, age 15. 
Gzorcetown, D. C. 


OUR AQUARIUM. 


Cousin Ros came home from a fishing excursion one Saturday afternoon, and 
created quite an excitement among the younger members of the household, by the 
welcome intelligence that he had brought a /ize fish in his lunch pail. Birdie started 
for the pail, which stood on the table, and, tipping it up, gazed in with wide-open 
eyes, regardless of the water she was innocently pouring down the front of her white 
apron. After several minutes of close examination, she exclaimed in a thrilling tone, 
**He’s dot horns |” 

“Yes,” said Rob, with an air of superior wisdom, ‘‘ that is a bull-head, and if you 
get too close, he'll toss you riglit up over the moon.” 
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At this announcement Birdie let go her hold in such haste that the water gave 
a great splash, and landed Sir Bull-head on the floor, while Birdie, thinking her trip 
‘‘over the moon” was about to take place, fled to ‘‘marmer” for safety ; leaving 
us to capture our new pet as best we might. 

‘The next question is, where shall we keep him?” propounded Robbie ; and after 
he had proposed all manner of impossible places, auntie mentioned the old aquarium. 
That was a happy thought ; up garret we started, and soon pulled a very dusty aqua- 
rium indeed from under the low slope of the roof. Getting it down stairs was a 
work of time, but “ patience and perseverance accomplish all things,” as I remarked 
when we deposited it on the bench at the back door. After a deal of soap and water 
had been used, it was pronounced ready for the new occupant, and a lively time we 
had putting him in. 

We christened our new pet ‘ Taurus,” thinking it a very appropriate name, and 
used to tell visitors that he belonged to the-‘‘ Taurusoris species.” Their looks of 
astonishment and incredulity as we made the startling disclosure amused us exceed- 
ingly. Taurus lived and flourished in his new home many weeks, and gradually 
became quite civilized ; so much so that he often allowed us to scratch his back with 
a stick, and took angle-worms from Rob’s fingers with the greatest equanimity. 

Not many Saturdays after, Robbie made a second trip to the Lake, and brought 
home as trophies two prickle-backs, one shiner, ‘‘Taurus” No. 2, and about one 
hundred and fifty infant Tauruses. These last were the cunningest, cutest little speci- 
mens I ever saw, and in one’s hand looked like ‘‘animated ink-spots.” We kept 
them in a separate glass jar which we called our “‘ Pollywoggery,” and as giving them 
each a separate name was entirely too much for our vocabulary, we designated the 
whole lot as ‘‘ Fifteenth Amendment.” 

The prickle-backs were so nearly of a size, we concluded they must be twins, and 
Birdie (who was very much interested just then in ‘‘ Little Men”) named them Demi 
and Daisy, but was never able to tell ‘*which was which.” This put us to consid- 
erable inconvenience ; for when about a week after, one of the twins was found float- 
ing on top of the water ‘‘drownded dead,” as Birdie sorrowfully expressed it, we 
could not decide whether the remaining one was Demi or Daisy. 

Then, too, we had a great deal of trouble in classing them ; but at last, owing to 
the spines on their dorsal vertebrae, we concluded they belonged to the ‘‘ Dorsas 
Spinosa” species, and as no one disputed the fact, we considered the matter as 
settled. 

Our ‘‘ Pollywoggery ” did not thrive as well as the aquarium ; a large majority of 
the ‘‘ Fifteenth Amendment ” died, and a number were given away. I took several 
to school in a bottle, and presented them to a little friend, informing her that here 
was the ‘“‘nucleus for an aquarium.” The little dear looked perfectly aghast, but 
finally remarked very meekly that she ‘‘ thought they were fishes.” The novelty, 
however, gradually wore off; the shiner came to an untimely end, and most of the 
others died natural deaths. I became more interested in a pet terrier, and when 
Rob announced one morning that Taurus had ‘‘taken French leave,” Birdie was 
the only one who mourned very deeply. We carried the aquarium back to the attic 
again that afternoon, and as we pushed it away under the eaves, Rob repeated in a 
half-serious, half-laughing tone the old couplet : — 


“ Though lost to sight, 
To memory dear.” 
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A WOFUL RIDE. 


Ir ever a boy felt particularly elevated, that boy was myself, as I cantered slowly 
down the street to market one bright morning last summer ; for if there was anything 
that I did especially pride myself on, it was my horsemanship. I had an idea that 
I resembled the equestrian statue of Washington, on Boston Common. The proverb, 
‘*Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall,” had entirely es- 
caped from my mind. 

My errand to the market was to purchase a basket of eggs. Having obtained them, 
I mounted my steed and went on my way rejoicing. The rejoicing did not last very 
long, however, for on turning a corner I came suddenly on a small fire at the side 
of the street. 

I saw that fire, and the horse did also. I feel quite certain as to the last part of 
that sentence ; indeed, I am prepared to make oath to that effect. _ 

William (that is the name of the horse) gave a decided jump to one side. The 
eggs followed suit. He heard them crash, and jumped again. The eggs dittoed as 
before. Then he started. 

I never knew till that moment, what a good thing a horse’s neck was to cling to, 
My arms fitted as though they had been made especially for that purpose. 

‘* A hat is very awkward when a person is riding,” was my thought, as that article 
rose gracefully from my head, and settled on a neighboring roof. 

‘* Say, mister! you ’ve dropped something,” shouted an astonished urchin. 

** Never mind, I won’t stop now,” I replied. 

O shade of John Gilpin ! did you not hover around me in jealousy during that ride ! 

At last home was reached, but my misfortunes were not ended yet. The horse 
turned toward the stable, which was built low. The horse could go in, but not with 
me on his back. A collision was inevitable. Something would have to give way, 
either the rafters or my head. It is needless to say that it was not the rafters. I 
have a fine saddle and riding bridle that I will dispose of on reasonable terms. 

E. O. Thorndike, age 14. 


Bewrast, Me. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


DEar little Annie Slender young grass-blades 
Sits in the sun, Nod, full of grace ; 

Crooning so gently, Annie’s own brooklet 
** Spring-time ’s begun ” ; Mirrors her face ; 

Blithe robin-redbreasts She calls the sunbeams 
Tilt on the tree, Floating above, 

Flutter and warble, — ** Silent gold swallows, 
‘**Merry are we.” Birdies of love.” 


All the world ’s happy, 
Brimming with song ; 
Beauty is constant, 
Tender, and strong ; 
Annie says, smiling, 
Brushing off dew, 
**Summer is coming ; 
I’m glad, are n’t you?” 

















THE CHOSEN PRINCESS. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
KING. SERVANT. 
ATTENDANT. Four MAIDENS. 


SCENE. — A room in the palace of the KiNG. 


ATTENDANT. This is a pleasant palace. 

Kinc. Once I thought so ; but since my daughter’s death it seems the gloomiest 
place in all my kingdom. 

ATTENDANT. And well it may. Through all the land there was not so fair a 
maiden as the Princess Eleanore, the lily of the realm. 

Kinc. A ‘‘lily” truly, in the purity of her life. I cannot speak of her beauty. 
To a father’s eye a duteous child is always beautiful. But this I know: death never 
gave to God a truer, gentler soul than hers. But she has gone. 

ATTENDANT. Yes; gone to sing among her kindred angels. To bemoan your 
loss is to regret her blessedness. 

KiNG. I would not call her back ; but still I miss her glad young presence ; and 
the Queen, her mother, sitting alone, grows pale and thin, grieving for her child. 
As I have often said to you, if 1 could find, it matters not in what rank, some young 
girl whom I could know with certainty to be possessed of a quick mind and warm, 
true heart, one who, appreciating her advantages, would yet bear the advancement 
meekly (true modesty and dignity are one), I would take her to my palace, make 
her the companion of my Queen, and let her share the pleasure and the honor which, 
had she lived, would have been the portion of the Princess Eleanore. 

ATTENDANT. I have thought much of your Majesty’s desire. Happier than most 
monarchs, not your crown alone, but you, its wearer, are revered and loved. The 
mere utterance of your thought would color all the dreams of every maiden and of 
every maiden’s parents in the land. 

Kinc. There lies my trouble. I dare not breathe my wish aloud, for, if I should, 
my halls and court-ways would at once be filled with such a throng it would be past 
endurance. Counsel is good, but, in choosing a princess from among my people, I 
wish to make my own selection, and I am so far removed from. familiar intercourse 
with my subjects that I know not how to make that choice judicious. A fair young 
face is lovely in its way, but more to be desired is a faithful soul that would cling 
to me if my throne should fall and my crown pass from me. 

ATTENDANT. There is one touchstone for the human heart, a test for either sex 
and every age, and that is gold. It has power to make the soldier forget his-honor, 
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the lover his moonlight dreams, the monk his holy books and all their teachings, 
Give me — but listen — for the next two hours the free use of your royal purse, and I 
will show to you, as in a magic glass, the character, at least a glimpse of the true 
character, of the first four young girls passing down the street. 

Kinc. Také and use it at your pleasure. I know that gold or words were never 
used by you unwisely, and yet I scarce have confidence in your success. 

ATTENDANT. Pardon, your Majesty! I knew your wishes, and I have antici- 
pated your consent. I have already been out, and bidden to the palace the first 
four maidens that E met. One, the first, was a young country girl, red-cheeked and 
gayly dressed, as if she had come in to spend a festival in town. Close behind her 
came another, in plainer but in somewhat costlier attire, seemingly the daughter of 
some rich trader in the town. The third was older than the others, a girl with dark, 
keen eyes. Last of all was a street-singer. Just as they came, I bade them enter, 
and now, in the small room that opens on the court, they all await my summons. 
Meanwhile let me, I pray, entreat your Majesty to conceal yourself behind this cur- 
tain, where unseen you can see, and silent hear each word that may be spoken. 

Kine. I wait your pleasure. °T is a new thing for me to play the part of listener. 

[ATTENDANT strikes a bell. Exit KinG behind side curtain. 


Enter SERVANT and COUNTRY GIRL. 

ATTENDANT. I called you here because the King, our gracious Sovereign, whose 
highest pleasure is to confer pleasure upon his subjects, has given to me, as his dis- 
penser, his royal purse. Choose what thing or things you wish, in value not exceed- 
ing forty ducats, and if it can be bought or made or found, it shall be yours before 
to-morrow night. Accept it as a present from the King. 

1sT MAIDEN. All for my own! O the good, good King ! 

ATTENDANT. So say we all; but what gift will you choose ? 

1st MAIDEN. What gift? I want so many things! I want —I want — a neck- 
lace ; no, a pair of ear-rings with bright yellow stones to twinkle in my ears like stars ! 
and then I want a gown, blue-and trimmed with lace ; no, pink, — pink as a morning 
cloud ! no, white, — white as the snow ! and yet I want a pink gown too. Can you 
tell how many gowns and ear-rings can be bought with forty ducats ? 

ATTENDANT. I cannot say. One or six, it may be either. 

1sT MAIDEN. And then I want a fan! I saw one once —a great lady carried it 
— made from the feathers of some curious bird, the loveliest thing in all the world! 
And then —O, I do want a necklace after all ! a jewelled necklace, and a kerchief 
trimmed with lace, and a red — 

ATTENDANT. Ah, my pretty maid ! no forty ducats could purchase: half you wish. 
But the new ear-rings and the pink gown all trimmed around with lace, if you will 
tell us where, shall be sent you by to-morrow night. 

IsT MAIDEN. O, I will come for them myself! I cannot wait! I wish to- 
morrow night were here ! 

ATTENDANT (fo SERVANT). Show her out through the court-way. 


(1st MAIDEN and SERVANT go fo the door.) 


IsT MAIDEN (turning back). Thank the King for me, and tell him that I think 
he is the best and wisest king since Solomon ; and if — if you are willing, I believe 
that, after all, Ill have a blue gown rather than a pink. 


[Zxeunt SERVANT and MAIDEN. 
Enter KING. 
Kinc. The charm works well. 
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ATTENDANT. Ay ! does it not? Is this your chosen princess ? 

K1nc. My chosen princess! This. pretty summer butterfly, who thinks I am the 
wisest king since Solomon? No. I will'await the coming of the next. 

ATTENDANT. She will be here directly. 


[KING retires. 
Enter SERVANT and 2D MAIDEN. 

ATTENDANT. I called you here because our gracious Sovereign, whose highest 
pleasure is to confer pleasure upon his subjects, has given to me, as his dispenser, 
his royal purse. Choose what you will, in value not exceeding forty ducats ; and 
accept it as a present from the King. 

2D MAIDEN. A present from the King to me! I thought it probable his Majesty 
had. known of me, but this is a pleasure I had not expected. 

ATTENDANT. How should the King have known of you ? 

2D MAIDEN. How? Most people have. My father is a man of note, a mer- 
chant in the town. St. Peter’s.cock is painted on his sign, We. are no common 
family ; but this, as I said before, is a great honor even for us. 

ATTENDANT. The King judges men by their worth, not their wealth ; their deeds, 
not their possessions, But choose what gift you wish. 

2D MAIDEN. I must have time to consider. (She stands awhile silent.) What 
would give to others the most pleasure, I would the least desire. I am not in need. 
What I would ask for is a piece of beautiful embroidery, set in a costly frame, in 
the centre wrought with gold thread, purple, blue, and scarlet, these words, “* Pre- 
sented by his Majesty the King unto the maiden Angeline” ; and underneath what- 
ever words or motto the King may direct. He must have heard of me. I stood and 
waved my scarf one day when he rode by. He must have seen St. Peter’s cock 
upon my father’s sign. Thank for me his Majesty, and tell him that a present from 
the King, even in a family like ours, is an unwonted honor. 

ATTENDANT. Your gift shall be ready in due season. 

[Exeunt SERVANT and 2D MAIDEN. 
Enter Kine. 

ATTENDANT. What say you to this second maiden ? 

Kinc. If she could have her way, nothing would be heard through all the king- 
dom except the crowing of St. Peter’s cock. On her embroidery let the words be 
wrought, ‘‘ Before honor is humility” ; and give it her! 

ATTENDANT. And even that she will turn to her own praise, and find some hidden 
compliment within it. But now your Majesty must hasten back. Another will be 
here directly. 

[Zxit Kine. 
Enter SERVANT and 3D MAIDEN. 

ATTENDANT. I called you here because the King, our gracious Sovereign, has 
given to me, as his dispenser, his royal purse. Choose what you will, in value not 
exceeding forty ducats, and it shall be yours before to-morrow night. 

3D MAIDEN. Forty ducats! A present from the King of forty ducats ! 

ATTENDANT. Yes, any gift not to exceed that sum in value. 

3D MAIDEN. Then, if you please, I’ll take the ducats themselves. I would 
rather have them than anything which they could buy. I have laid by a little store 
to be my bridal dowry, or against a rainy day. These forty ducats I will add to it. 

ATTENDANT. Your choice is quickly made. 

3D MAIDEN. May I not have them now? Why wait until to-morrow night ? 
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ATTENDANT. You need not. (He counts them for her from a purse ; she slowly 
counts them over herself.) My servant will show you out, down through the court-way. 

3D MAIDEN (delaying). Besides myself, three other maidens were waiting below. 
Did they all have forty ducats as well as I? 

ATTENDANT. You have your forty ducats ; let that suffice you. 

3D MAIDEN. Did ¢hey have more? The King is very rich. Forty, fifty, or sixty 
ducats, it makes no difference with him. If any one has more than forty, why not 
I? I should not spend it foolishly. I should add it to my little store laid up to 
be my bridal dowry, or against a rainy day. Will you not ask the King to give me 
something more, if only ten ducats? It would be such a trifling sum to him! 

ATTENDANT. Forty ducats are all that you can have. 

[Zxeunt SERVANT and 3D MAIDEN. 
Enter Kine. 

ATTENDANT. What think you of this last ? 

KinG. Those forty ducats were ill spent, since they were added to a miser’s hoard. 
This. play of reading hearts grows sad. It wearies me to hear these fair young girls 
prove themselves covetous, vain, and weak. 

ATTENDANT. And well it may. But it would be unjust to judge others by this 
one. The sordid love of gold is rare in woman, rarer yet in youth. There is only 
one more to come, the little street-singer who will perhaps cheer us with a song. 

[Zxit Kinc. 
Enter SERVANT and 4TH MAIDEN. 

ATTENDANT. My little maiden, as you came up the street, I heard you singing. 
Will you repeat the song ? 

4TH MAIDEN. I scarcely can recall the one you mean. It was my own, I think, 
about the rose. (She sings.) 

The Rose-Tree called the Scarlet Hips, “ The Wild-Rose was a transient friend, 
That hung upon its bough, But you with me shall go 


And said, “‘I loved the Wild-Rose once, Through wild November’s dreary blasts, 
But you are dearer now. And cold December’s snow.” 


“ The Wild-Rose had a golden heart, O, rosy lips and beaming eyes 
A pink and fragrant leaf; Awhile may win our praise, 
It was a thing of summer-time, But those shall keep our hearts that share 
And summer-time is brief. With us life’s wintry days ! 
ATTENDANT. Your song is simple but well sung. But it was not to sing to us 
that I called you in. The King, our gracious Sovereign, whose highest pleasure is 
to bestow pleasure upon his subjects, has given into my hand his royal purse. Choose 
what you will, in value not exceeding forty ducats, and if it can be bought or made 
or found within that time, it shall be yours before to-morrow night. 
4TH MAIDEN. For me! For me myself, and from the King! I never had more 
than one ducat in my life ! 
ATTENDANT. But now choose what you will. 
4TH MaArpEN. O if I could! I would not be too bold, but I have always 
wished, though it was something I had never dared to hope for, that I could own 
a lute, a little silver-sounding lute, to carry with me when I go singing from house 
to house. I do not know what such a lute would cost. Forgive me if I have asked 
too much ; I did not mean it. 
ATTENDANT. No, my child; whatever it may cost, your simple wish shall be 
fulfilled. The sweetest lute that can be furnished shall be yours to-morrow. 
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4TH MAIDEN. I cannot thank you. I cannot thank the King; but tell him I 
am grateful in my heart, and that, when I hear my lute, I shall remember his great 
kindness, and pray for his peace and prosperity. 

ATTENDANT. Such gratitude best pleases him. My servant row will show you 
down, out through the court-way. 

[Zxeunt SERVANT and 4TH MAIDEN. 
Enter KING. 


KinG. I almost wish she had stayed longer. I cannot tell when I have heard so 
sweet a voice, or seen so innocent a face. 

ATTENDANT. ’T is strange that one accustomed to the street — 

Kinc. Hush! (Re-enter SERVANT and MAIDEN.) 

4TH MAIDEN (¢o ATTENDANT, sot observing the KiNG). Would it be wrong, 
would the King be angry, if I should change my wish and choose again? There is 
something which I would rather have even than the lute. 

ATTENDANT. What is it? 

4TH MAIDEN. The forty ducats themselves. 

ATTENDANT. The forty ducats? And why? 

4TH MAIDEN. Forgive me. It may seem strange to ask them, and yet, upon a 
second thought, I wish for them more than for anything ; more even than for the lute. 

ATTENDANT. You have some reason for the change. Are you afraid to speak it? 

4TH MAIDEN. Afraid? I fear that it might seem unmindful of the kindness of 
the King, and of his gift to me, and yet ’t was a good reason. 

ATTENDANT. Then let me hear it. No honest purpose needs to bé withheld. 

4TH ‘MAIDEN. There is a basket-weaver, a good and kind old man, who sits 
beside the street and weaves his baskets. Every night I lead him back to his poor 
lodgings, and sometimes, when I can, I stop and sing to him. He does not like to 
beg, he says, but times are hard, and winter ’s coming on, and there are many basket- 
weavers, and, with his weak hands, he scarce can earn his bread. These forty ducats 
would buy him food and lodging for a long, long time. ’T was strange I did not 
think of him before I spoke about the lute. 

ATTENDANT. You are also poor. You may never be able to buy a lute yourself. 

4TH MAIDEN. But I am young, and he is old. He shivers in the wind I scarcely 
heed, and he is blind. ’Tis dreadful to be blind! And being old, what I would 
give him I must give him now. Even with a lute, it would take a weary while to 
earn forty ducats to give away. I could not enjoy its music, if I knew that he was 
cold or hungry. Pray forget my first wish, and give me the forty ducats. 

KiNG (coming towards her). They are yours. (Zo ATTENDANT.) Give her the 
forty ducats. You shall not lose that loftiest of pleasures, self-sacrifice. But come 
again to the palace to-morrow night, and bring your father and your mother with you. 

4TH MAIDEN. Alas! I cannot! My mother died before I can remember, and 
my father and my only brother fell in the great war a year ago. I have no father 
now. 

KinG. But shall have from henceforward! Your King shall be your father! The 
heart whose strongest wish is for another’s good beats with royal blood, though 
covered with a beggar’s garb. (Zaking her hand and drawing her toward himself.) 
My child, come here, and let me lead you to my Queen. (7urning to his ATTEND- 
ANT.) I will believe now in your power of reading hearts. As fire proves gold, so 
gold proves men. Its magic spell at last has revealed to me a noble soul, and 


showed me in this singer of the streets my chosen princess. 
Marian Douglas. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 74. 


CHARADE. — No. 75. 
Found on the pebbly beach, 


Part of the luscious peach, 
My frst is. 


Keeping all things apart, 
Dividing heart from heart, 
My second is. 


Nickname of rebel chief, 
To this world, alas ! now deaf, 
My whole is. 


No. 76. 
The savor of the earth and sea, 
Without which naught that lives could be, 
My first is ; and my gloomy second 
In every house is useful reckoned. 
My whole you ’1l find out if you ’re clever. 
And so we sign ourselves forever 
Yours, 
E. W. B., and W. M. B. 


ANAGRAMS. —No. 77. 
1. A nice tile, L. R. 
2. Tipsy Darien. 


3. Elm in acid. 
4 Free toast! 


L. EB. F. 





Ed. Ward. 


WORD SQUARES. — No. 78. 

My first, when cold, makes travellers 
shiver. 

My second is a rushing river. 

My third all weary wanderers praise. 

My fourth you ’ll follow all your days. 

Z. W. B., and W. M. B. 
No. 79. 


My first a blacksmith uses at his trade. 
Without my second little can be made. 
My third a home of luxury and wealth. 
My fourth are islands where we go for 
health. 
My fifth a tenure for a certain time. 
(I need one line more to complete the 
rhyme. 
ae L. B.. 


LOST ISLANDS. —No. 80. 


1. The body was borne on a litter. 

2. Can Diana hunt as famously as she 
used to? 

3. Who ate the malt and stole the bag 
that lay in the house that Jack built? 

4- In which month can a rye-field be 
harvested most profitably ? 





The Evening Lamp. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


ENIGMA. — No. 83. 
My frst is in ache, but not in pain. 
My second is in sleet, but not in rain. 
My ¢dird is in burn, but not in freeze. 
My fourth is in lot, but not in lease. 
My fifth is in war, but not in peace. 
My whole is a lake in North America. 

Cora D. Green. 


No. 84. 

Iam composed of 10 letters. 
My first is in wasp, but not in bee. 
My second is in saw, but not in see. 
My ¢hird is in lose, but not in find. 
My fourth is in harsh, but not in kind. 
My fA is in gin, but not in rum. 
My sixth is in gone, but not in come. 
My seventh is in good, but not in bad. 
My eighth is in subtract, but not in add. 
My xinth is in boy, but not in girl. 
My éenth is in king, but not in earl. 
My whole is a proper name. 

B. V., age 12. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
No. 82. 


Presta, 
A QUEER DREAM.—No. 85. 


[There is a hidden word in each line: the first 
stanza contains buried trees; the second, buried 
fruit ; the third, buried vegetables; and the fourth, 
buried flowers. } 


Beneath the trees I sleep in ease 
And dream a pleasant dream ; 

I see a knight, with helmet bright, 
Beside a dashing stream. 


And through the glade appears a maid, — 
A figure small and slight ; 

“ Art thou a fay or angel, say?” 
Exclaimed the pluméd knight. 


“Tam no fay, but peasant gay,” 
She scornfully replied. 

“O turn, I pray,” the knight did say, 
“ And be a noble’s bride.” 


She at his word awhile demurred, — 
“* Now, master, you provoke me,” — 
Uprose, and frowned ; but here a sound, 
A robin’s call, awoke me. 
Aged. 


ANSWERS. 


59- Merchant of Venice. 


57. Tom Bailey. 
60, Heliotrope. 


Fi Georgia. 
omy Hamlin. 
6a Apart: part, tra 
63. “ She dies, but he live eos 4 be x tellin the 
miserable tale.” [She (dice) putt) (tee 1) (iv’s on 
ever) (Tell in G) the (miser Abel) tail. 
64. Much ado about nothing. 
65. 1. To Baby-lon, Rock-away, Laplen. Brest 
ford. 2, To the Scilly Is! es. Through 
are to Skye. 4. To Cowes. To the Isle of 
an, or to the eet of the hited States. 6. 
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67. 


RD 
OE 
PE 
E 


- Doe. 2. Kid. 3. 

6. Yak. 7. Fox. 8 Gnu. 
11. Rat. 12. Ram. 13. Cat.- 
16. Pup. 17. Cur. 18. Nag. 


- & 
Ho - 10 

oe. 15 
Cub. 20. 


70. 
Dog. 
Pig. 
yy 
pe. 
71. Exeter. 
72. Connecticut [C on necktie cut]. 
73. 1. Spare, pares, 
rents. 3. Dears, reads, 
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14. 
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ars, spear. 2. Stern, 
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Frank S. W.— The question, Where does the 
day begin? was incidentally discussed in our ar- 
ticle on “The Traveller Problem,” in the “ Letter 
Box” of **Our Young Folks,” November, 1870; 
and in the next number of the “Letter Box” 
(December, 1870), the fact that the earth makes 
366} rotations on its axis in 365} days, was, we 
think, quite clearly demonstrated. If you do not 
“see” that explanation, try this little experi- 
ment :— 

Walk round the lamp on your centre-table this 
evening, keeping your face turned constantly to- 
wards the light. Having gone quite round, you 
will find that you have made one complete rota- 
tion on your axis while making one revolution 
about the lamp, and yet the light has shone upon 
only one side of you. The moon revolves about 
the earth in this way. If the earth went round 
the sun in like manner, making one rotation with 
each revolution, don’t you see we should have 
one rotation every year, but no sunset or sunrise? 
In order, therefore, to give one complete diurnal 
change to its inhabitants, the earth would have 
to make one more rotation during its revolution. 
Hence, to give us 365 days, it has to make = 


It is now customary for ships crossing that line 
to add or subtract one day from their reckoning, 
If sailing westward on Sunday, they there change 
the name of the day to Monday; if sailing east- 
ward, they go back to Saturday, thus missing one 
day, or having two days of the same name in 
succession. 


Inquirer. “Theodora” does not live far from 


Ottawa, Kansas, but her last name does mot begin 
with K, unless she has changed it very lately. 


“A. Snodgrass.” —“It never rains but it 
pours” is a proverbial , of unk 
origin ; its meaning is, that when a good thing 
comes, we are very apt to have too much of it. 

“Up the stump” does not mean the same as 
“up the spout,” said of articles that have been 
pawned, —a phrase which has, we believe, been 
explained in the “ Letter Box.” A person is said 
to be “up a stump” when he finds he has placed 
himself in a position from which he cannot re- 





! treat, or when he has been reduced to his last 


argument. The phrase undoubtedly originated in 
the backwoods, where it is a common thing to 
see a squirrel or some other animal up a stump, 





rotations. If you need still further d 
of the fact, walk round the evening lamp, Ki 
about upon your heels 366 times in the course of 
the journey, at the end of which you will find that 
the lamp has disappeared and reappeared to your 
eye only 365 times. Of course you will understand 
that, in order to turn completely about, you must 
at the conclusion of each turn face the same point 
of the compass which you faced at the start. 

A word now with regard to the other question. 
Before the earth was circumnavigated or America 
discovered, the problem of where the day began 
never troubled anybody. To the inhabitants of 
the Old World, the sun rose out of the Pacific 
Ocean and set in the Atlantic. But as emigration 
proceeded westward, the sun was found to set in 
the Pacific again ; while persons circumnavigating 
the globe, found that, if they sailed westward, a 
day dropped out of their reckoning, or, if east- 
ward, they had one more day in their year than 
people who stayed at home. The day changed 
somewhere in the Pacific. What more natural, 
then, that the meridian opposite Greenwich, 180°, 
should be chosen by the civilized world as that 
where the days should be geographically divided? 





istfully waited for by a big dog at the root. To 
“take the stump” as a public speaker, is to go 
from place to place making off-hand political 
speeches, in the delivery of which, in newly 
cleared regions, orators have sometimes found a 
stump to answer very well in place of a platform, 


Laura and Ella, — Yes, Adelaide Procter was 
a Roman Catholic. We are glad you like her 
poems ; many of them are very beautiful. 


Bateau-d-Vapeur. — The first steamship that 
crossed the Atlantic, was the “ Savannah,” built 


| in New York. She reached Liverpool from New 


York, in twenty-six days. She had sidewheels 
and sails. This was in 1818. It was not until 
twenty years later that regular ocean passages 
were made by steam. 

Fennie N.—The author of the “ Oliver Optic” 
books is Mr. Wm. T. Adams. 

The first known edition of “ Mother Goose's 
Melodies” was compiled and printed by Thomas 
Fleet, Boston, in 1719. It bore the following 
title : ‘‘ Songs for the Nursery, or, Mother Goose’s 
Melodies for Children. Printed by T. Fleet, at 
his Printing-house, Pudding Lane. Price Two 
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Coppers.” Pudding Lane is now Devonshire 
Street. Mother Goose was not a fictitious char- 
acter, as is commonly supposed. She was Mr. 
Fleet’s own mother-in-law; he having married 


her daughter, Miss Elizabeth Goose. He is said 


to have been at first much annoyed by the rhymes 


the delighted grandmother sang to her daughter's | 
first-born, but to have concluded afterwards to | 
make merchandise of them, by collecting and | 
printing them in a cheap form. Perhaps the pop- | 
ularity of the French book of fairy tales, Contes | 
de ma more l’Oye (Tales of my Mother Goose), | 
suggested the use of his mother-in-law’s name on 
Many of the melodies are very ; 


the title-page. 
old, and their authorship is unknown. 


S. D.—Your “parsing lesson” got mislaid, 
and we have not been able to lay our hands upon 
it since your last letter came. You say :— 

“ Pinneo, in his ‘ Analytical Grammar,’ tells us 
to ‘avoid the improper use of had for would ; 
as, “He had better not go,” for, “‘ He would bet- 
ter not go,” etc. After giving its probable origin, 
he says, ‘This error is so common that the correct 
form sounds unnatural.’ 

“Now, why should a work which professes to 
teach the art of speaking and writing the English 
language, according to established usage, tell us to 
avoid a form of expression which is about as well 
‘established’ (if modern authors are to be our 
guides) as any in the language? In an old num- 
ber of the ‘ New York Ledger,’ I saw an attempt 
at parsing one of these erroneous sentences, but 
with poor success, it seemed to me ; for I thought, 
and still think, that, since we can’t strike it out 
of the language, this use of Aad must be parsed 
as an idiomatic substitute for woudd.”” 

Your remarks are just. It is not modern au- 
thors alorie who use Aad for would in this sense. 
Shakespeare uses it continually : ‘I had rather be 
a toad” ; “I had rather coin my heart”; “‘I had 
rather be a kitten, and cry mew”; “I had rather 
be a dog, and bay the moon,” etc. Yet if it were 
possible it would be better that all such ungram- 
matical idioms should be reformed. 


Tue inscriptions under the two cuts on page 
293, of our last number, became accidentally trans- 
posed. The creatures represented in the first pic- 
ture are the lizards; and those called lizards are 
the newts. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., March 22, 1872. 
Dear “ Younc Fotxs:— 

Seeing in the last number that “Our Mutual 
Improvement Corner” is to be discontinued, and 
that there are so many that can’t be noticed in it, 
I thought that some of “ Our Young Folks” might 
» like to become members of a club after the same 
plan as the “ Corner.” 

I seud you a copy of one that I belonged to two 


Our Letter Box. 
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years ago. With some half-dozen of the members 
I formed a very pleasant correspondence, and al- 
though I have not written to any of them for over 
a year, memories are awakened by hearing of 
them in the amateur papers. A great many were 
closely connected with Boys’ Papers. 

Hoping that you may consider my plan for the 
club favorably, and find room in the “ Letter 
Box ”’ to say that I would like to form such a one, 
I remain, 

Yours, etc., 
Henry P. Day. 

Persons interested in the plan proposed by our 
correspondent, can address him at Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

I think the following a correct answer to R. E. 
N. Bain’s inquiry. The Stockton and Darlington 
line, in England, (the first complete railroad in the 
world,) was opened for traffic on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1825, and one of George Stephenson’s en- 
gines was tried. It was attached to a train consist- 
ing of six wagons loaded with coal and flour ; after 
these came twenty-one passenger coaches, and, 
lastly, six more wagons of coa', making in all, a 
train of thirty-eight vehicles. The first railroad in 
America was the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad. 
The length of this road was sixteen miles, and it 
extended from Albany to Schenectady, New York. 
A charter was granted the company in 1826, but 
work was not commenced until 1830. It was fin- 
ished in 1831. Both locomotive engines.and horses 
were used on this road. At first stationary engines 
were used. They were placed on the top of the 
hills, and the train was hauled up the hill or let 
down, by a strong rope. The brakemen used 
hand-levers to stop or check the train. The first 
steam railroad passenger train was run on this 
road in 1831. The engine was named John Bull. 
It was imported from England; its weight was 
four tons. The engineer was John Hampson, an 
Englishman. Among the fifteen passengers who 
rode in the two coaches were James Alexander, 
“ President Commercial Bank,” Charles E. Dud- 
ley of the Dudley Observatory, Jacob Hays, 
“High Constable of New York,” Ex-Governor 
Jos. C. Yates, and Thurlow Weed. 

Yours very truly, 
WinstLow. 
Dear Mr. Eprtor :— 

This is a true story, and it happened a few weeks 
ago. I hope you will put it in “Our Young 
Folks,” because I think other children will be in- 
terested in it. There is a little boy and we will 
call him Bob, a bright, hearty little fellow of two 
years and a half old. One night his parents went 
to a party and left the nurse with him, telling her 
to stay with him till they came home. The woman 
got tired about twelve o’clock and went to bed. 
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After a while Bob woke up, and found he was all 
alone. He went to the bath-room and found his 
bottle of milk, and carried it down stairs. No 
one was there; so he opened the front door and 
stepped out. Then the door slammed to, and there 
was the poor little fellow alone on the step in his 
little nightgown in the cold winter’s night. First 
he huddled up in a corner, and comforted himself 
with the milk. But, after a while, he was so cold 
and tired that he could only cry. At last a police- 
man heard him. He came and rang and rang at 
the bell. The servants did not hear, but the 
neighbors did, and took the little fellow in and 
warmed him and gave him to his father and 
mother, when they came home about one o'clock. 
They took him up and wakened the nurse who 
had slept through all. I think she must have felt 
bad. The next day little Bob was quite well; he 
had not taken cold. 


CHESTNUT HILL, Phila. 


Our Young Contributors. —“ How Hans killed 
the Grizzly,” by “Calie Fornia; “A Visit to 
Blarney Castle,” by Mark S. Hubbell; “ The 
Circle Benefit,” by C. E. M.; and “ Molly and 
the Brook,” by A. S. B., are accepted, 

The following are reserved for henorable men- 
tion: “‘ City and Country,” by Eudora M. Stone, 
—a pretty little poem on an old subject; “ Zhe 
Weaver,” by Henry C. Woods, — another well- 
written poem, but rather too long for our use; 
“ Rosalind,” by Alice C. Osborne, —still another 
poem, very well written indeed ; an interesting de- 
scription of ‘A Picnic on the Plains,” by Daisy 
Owen; “ What the little Shoe said,” by A. E. 
W.,— pretty and pathetic ; “ How we went Hunt- 
ing,”’ by Clarence Schwartz; “ The Day / went | 
Blackberrying,” by Fannie E. Rowell; “A 
Kiss,” by Alice M. Jones; “ The Snow Storm,” 
by Charlotte Lay Dewey ; “‘ Car] and Christina,” 
by Viola Rasbaro; “Our West Window,” by 
May Huston; “A Wolf Chase,” by Herbert J. 
Miller; “‘ Our Nutting Party,” by Mary How- 
ard; “A Dream,” by Nellie Warner; “‘ The 
Story of a Star,” by Leonora Cooke ; “‘ /n the 
Firelight,” by Emma Browne ; “ Little Margery 
Wonders,”’ by Evie M. Essex; “A Few Flow- 
ers,” by C.; and, last but not least, “A Day 
among the Black Hills,”” by Charlotte L. 
Dewey. 

“* Squire Utter’s Fail” shows talent at versifi- 
cation, but the piece is too long. 

“ Little Grace” treats an old, old subject, ina 
manner not at all original. Yet the versification 
is very well. 


Mo tty Moss. 


Dear “Younc Forks”: — 
I love you very much, and have loved you ever 
since you first came to me, six long years ago, 





to cheer, help, and give me glimpses of the happy 


child-life I had lost. How many weary hours 
of suffering you have helped me through! And 
when I grew sad and lonely, longing to be one 
of the happy, healthy little girls I saw running 
past to school, instead of the little lame girl who 
had to lie all day on the bed by the window, I 
would take my last “‘ Youag Folks” from under 
the pillow, sure to find something comforting. 

I am very much interested in ‘‘ Our Young Con- 
tributors,”” and always turn to them as soon as I 
have followed Jack “from one scrape into an- 
other.” I think F was almost as frightened and 
astonished as he was, when he looked out from 
the log and saw Squire Peternot’s stern visage, I 
so little expected it; I think I expected for once 
things would “ go on swimmingly.” 

Do you think I can ever be an authoress? I do 
so want to be. If it is not too much trouble for 
you to tell me in the “ Letter Box” the principal 
faults in my writing, would you please tell me at 
the same time if I cam ever hope to be one? It 
does seem to me sometimes as if I should hardly 
care to live if I could not; it has been my con- 
stant wish and hope so long. 

The only girl I know who takes “Our Young 
Folks” is my “‘crony.” I have tried to get other 
girls to take it; but they say “it’s silly.” I was 
so vexed once when a girl said that! I told her it 
was herself that was silly and she could not ap- 
preciate it. But still she is glad enough to bor- 
row it. 

When I was boarding on a farm in Wisconsin 
four years ago, all the family read my ‘‘ Young 
Folks,’”’ and when I came away they missed it so, 
from the farmer to the four-year-old, they began 
taking it, and have taken it ever since. That shows 
it’s interesting. I guess Aunt Candace would not 
read every number through if it was silly. And 
Cousin Ida’s using it as a reading-book in her 
school shows it’s instructive. 

Please put my name in the “‘ Mutual Improve- 
ment Corner” as Daisy Wood, Malone, Franklin 
Co., N. Y., (age 14: miscellaneous subjects). 

I answered your Geographical Puzzle about the 
last of February. You say those who have an- 
swered it once can answer it again if they want to. 
Why won’t our old answers be noticed ? 

With love, 
Daisy P. Woop. 

All the answers to our Geographical Puzzle 
were noticed, dear Daisy. But, having extended 
the time of answering it, for the benefit of new 
subscribers, we thought it fair that those who had 
sent in their answers in haste should have an 
opportunity to substitute new ones for them, if 
they wished. 

What you say of yourself is very touching ; and 
when you speak of the comfort which “ Our Young 
Folks” has afforded you in your suffering loneli- 
ness, that is a comfort to ws, dear Daisy! We are 
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very glad, for your sake, that you are not only 
interested in reading, but that you can also oc- 
cupy and improve your mind by writing. Your 
poem, though a little uneven in the versification, 
has some pretty lines and images, and is quite as 
good as the productions, at the age of 14, of some 
persons we know, who have become quite noted 
as authors. We are sure that our readers will 
think with us that these two stanzas describing 
the “‘ Brook,” have pleasant pictures in them : — 
Green meadow-grasses bend above, 
Striving to win the brook to love, 
But the brook never lingers. 
A sweet little girl looks in and laughs 
At her mirrored face, and water quaffs 
From her berry-stainéd fingers. 


Now over steep rocks it goes merrily dashing, 
On shy little violets its bright water splashing, 
As it hurries on its way. 
Wild lilies bend its margin over, 
And each has its little zephyr lover, 
But the brooklet cannot stay. 


Although our “ Mutual Improvement Corner” 
has been discontinued, we print your name, Daisy, 
with your letter, and we hope that some good, 
nice, sympathetic young girls will write to you. 


L.— “ When were steel pens first used?” 

We do not suppose your question refers to the 
steel gravers of the ancients, used in writing upon 
metallic or stone tables, —like the iron pen of 
Job; nor to the metallic styles employed in writ- 
ing upon wax. The first modern steel pens of 
which we have any account were manufactured 
in Great Britain by a certain Mr. Wise, in the 
year 1803. But they were clumsy affairs ; and it 
was not until 1822, when Mr. Gillott of Birming- 
ham commenced the manufacture of a superior 
quality of steel pens, that they began to be gen- 
erally used. Since then the business of manufac- 
turing steel pens has become immense ; Birming- 
ham alone — the centre of it — producing annually 
not less than 1,000,000,000. 

Your second question, regarding “ Mother 
Goose,” you will find answered elsewhere. 


S. A. Coal. —“ Are the expressions, ‘ good 
grammar,’ and ‘bad grammar,’ grammatically 
correct ?”” 

That depends upon the manner in which they 
are used. Grammar is the science which treats 
of the laws of language ; or it is the art of speaking 
or writing a language. Hence, to say that a per- 
son “ talks bad grammar,” when we mean that he 
talks ungrammatically, is as awkward and inele- 
gant as it would be to say of a painter that he 
“paints bad art.” However, a book which treats 
of grammar is also called a grammar, and that 
tuay be either a “‘ good ” or a “‘ bad grammar.” 
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PORTSMOUTH, April 23. 

Dear “ Younc Forxs”:— 

In your May number you explain the Equinoc- 
tial Storm as coming from atmospheric disturb- 
ances caused by the passing of the sun from the 
northern hemisphere to the southern, or the re- 
verse. Now my father says (and I suppose that 
you are aware all boys think “father knows”’) 
that the belief in an “ equinoctial storm ” is like 
the old theory of there always being a change of 
weather at the change of the moon ; or that shoot- 
ing stars show which way the wind will be the 
next day. In many cases the two may coincide, 
but are by no means the result one of the other. 

He says that during the winter months there 
are many worse storms than the equinoctial ; that 
while the sun is in the opposite hemisphere from 
us storms are frequent, and while he is in our 
hemisphere they are rare; that the first severe 
storm when the sun is leaving us, and the last one 
when he is returning, would naturally occur about 
the time that he “‘ crosses the line ” ; but that the 
sun’s passage over an imaginary ‘ae in the 
heavens cannot be the cause of “ atmospheric 
disturbances.” As you say, the time of this gale 
varies greatly and sometimes there is none, which 
agrees with what we might expect from his theory, 
but hardly with the popular one. 

Very respectfully, your constant reader, 

Frank P. Tarsox. 

The varying influence of the sun upon the earth 
is generally admitted to be the great cause of atmos- 
pheric disturbances. Hence, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the turning of the balance— when 
the sun, from shining mainly upon either the 
northern or the southern half of the globe, passes 
over to the other half — should often be accom- 
panied by unusual! atmospheric changes ; not that 
the mere fact of “‘ the sun’s passage over an im- 
aginary circle in the heavens” has, abstractly, 
anything to do with them. Yet we do not claim 
to be especially weather-wise ; we are not prepared 
ba affirm that the equinoctial months, March and 

ber, ave especially windy months, as old- 
fashioned folks believe ; perhaps “ father knows,” 
and will enlighten us still further. 

“ First Violin.” — The violin made its appear- 
ance in Europe about three hundred years ago, 
but who was its inventor is not known. It is one 
of the many modifications of the ancient stringed 
instrument called the viol. 





Dear “Younc Forks”: — 

I was very much interested in “Moths and 
Cocoons” in the April number of “Our Young 
Folks,” and I thought I would write and ask if 
any one would correspond with a little girl aged 
twelve on that subject. If so please address, 

Annis C. Bower, 
Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa. 
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Tuis little poem got crowded out of the body 
of the magazine, so we drop it into the “ Letter 
Box ”. 


ROBIN PAPA. 
I had found a nest one beautiful May, 
As cosey a nest as ever could be, 
And once as I merrily passed that way, 
I softly peeped in to see what I could see: 
Who should be there but the father bird, 
And what do you think it was that I heard? 


Said Robin Papa, in a fretful tone, 

**O yes, it is well for you to be gay, 
But here am I sitting all alune, 

While my wife is away in the fields at play ; 
Who would have thought — chirk ! chirk ! 
Keeping house was such lonesome work? 


“ You see it was I proposed last night 
To take my turn sitting here on the nest, 
So that my dear little wifie might 
Fly abroad in the sunshiné and have some rest. 
But I did n’t know — chirk ! chirk ! 
Keeping house was such very dull work ! 


“I would beat the air with my slender wings 
And trill you a song if I had my choice, 
But here I have n’t the heart to sing, 
And I’m sadly afraid I have lost my voice. 
It would be such a pity — chirk ! chirk ! 
If I ruined myself in this dreadful work ! 


“ What would become of this nest of mine, 
And the four little eggs so pretty and blue, 

If I should leave it just while I could dine, 
And take a drink of the cool, sweet dew? 

Would anything happen — chirk ! chirk ! 

If I ran away from my tiresome work? 


“ T don’t think I'll try it, but, O dear me! 
’T is enough to bring any bird to grief. 
Is that a strawberry there that I see, 
Ripe and red, hiding under a leaf? 
’T would do for dessert — chirk ! chirk ! 
Keeping house is such hungry work !” 


Something chirped in the leaves close by, 

And the sweet little mother peeped within, 
A look of love in her soft brown eye ; 

Then papa hopped out as mamma hopped in, 
And she crooned as she cuddled the eggs to her 

breast, 
“ Dear home, of all places I love you best.” 
Anna L, Jonnson. 

“ Yack Straw” puts this arithmetical question : 
who can answer it? 

“I have played cards for counters for several 
evenings. If I lose fifty counters to-night I shall 
have altogether lost at the rate of fifteen counters 
an evening. If I win fifty counters to-night I shall 
have lost at the rate of twenty counters per night. 
How many times have I already played and how 
many counters have I already lost?” 


Our Letter Box. 





[June. 


Dear “Younc Forxs” :— 

T enclose a Charade by Praed, which has puz- 
zled every one who has attempted to solve it ; per- 
haps some one of your readers may succeed better, 

Yours truly, H. 


CHARADE, 


L 
I graced Don Pedro’s revelry 
All dressed in fire and feather, 
Where loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together. 
He flung the slave who moved the lid 
A purse of Maravedis ; 
And this the gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 


n, 
He vowed a vow, this gallant Knight, 
Before he went to table, 
His only sport should be the fight, 
His only couch the stable, 
Till he had brought, as he was bid, 
Five score of Turks to Cadiz ; 
And this the gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies, 
1, 
To ride through mountains where my first 
Ab t would be reck d, 
Through deserts where to quench their thirst 
Men vainly turned my second ; 
To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 
To dare the gates of Hades ; 
And this the gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 





C. H. L, sends the “ Letter Box” these “frol- 
ics with the pen” ; — 

A bridle couple. Two horses, 

The Zas¢ man. A shoemaker. 

A favorite exclamation. A-/ass! 

A rising man. The balloonist. 

A model man. The sculptor. 

Above gar. Fast boys. 

When does-a man take issue with an editor? 
When he steals a paper. 

Why is a baby like March? Because it brings 
squalls. 

Why are women more economical than men? 
Because their waist is smaller. 

When is a man like a duck’s nest? When he 
is down. 


Tue earliest and best answers to our last 
month’s puzzles were sent in by Mary Dimond, 
Eunice M. Beebe, Annie L. Foster, T. L. R. R., 
Frank L. Mellen, and Lizzie G. (age 11). 


‘Bertie Clarke, — The receipt of money by mail, 
whether by check or otherwise, should be duly 
acknowledged, 
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